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PEONIES || 


W. A. SISSON - Rosendale, Wisconsin 
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PINK WONDER run aie, wonpex || | Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture | | 
Six Large Volumes—3600 Pages—Thousands of Illustrations 


The most comarbenaive, = éxtant on Horticulture. Gives 20,000 











in Growth species and 40,000 names, carefully arranged and indexed. 
Wonderful Producers of fine bulbs and bulblets Price reduced to $40. Sy net. (Monthly payments if desired.) Send for | 
Special priccs for quantities on all sizes for fall delivery printed prospectus fully descr‘bing this valuable work. 
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== The Brand Peonies =! 


The largest plant breeding establishment in the World that is devoted to the production of new varieties of the Peony | 


Of the World’s 22 Highest Rated Peonies, 4 or Over 18% Were Produced by Us. 


Our new 1922 Catalog describing all of the best of the WONDERFUL BRAND PEONIES is now ready to 
distribute. 
It is a large book of 62 pages devoted entirely to the Peony and the Iris. It gives one all the information desired 
of the History, the Varieties, and the Culture of the Peony. 
It is the Greatest Book ever written on the Peony 


We wish to place it in tie hands of every lover of the Peony who contemplates purchasing roots this fall. It is free. 
Growers of Peonies for 43 years 


BRAND PEONY FARMS = ..* FARIBAULT, Minnesota 
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Gladiolus Bulbs for Greenhouse Forcing 


Also Bulblets--November or December Delivery 








Comprising the following very latest and choicest varieties : Pudor Floral Pa CANANDAIGUA. N. ¥., March 11, 1922 
01 arm, | 
Crimson Glow, Evelyn Kirtland, Flora (best yellow), Puyallup, Wash., U.S. A. 


I have seen your advertisement for Irises and Gladi- | 


Gretchen Zang, Halley, Le Marechal Foch, Louise, Lily- | li in Tae FLower Grower repeatediy—it sounded 


tempting but bape so far distant. | 


. Yesterday, Mrs. 
white, L’Immaculee, Mrs. F. Pendleton, Mrs. Watt, Mrs. wok aterday, my sister, Mra. ———. received trom you 


seen—especi 
i i i Evelyn Kirtland. I h t thi f th 
Dr. Norton, Pink Perfection, Prince of Wales. Evelyn Kirtland. 1 have bought this variety of three 


. . : ; Jat bulbs, but without success. So if you can send me 
Write for prepaid prices per dozen, 100 or 1000 the same high gras ns bulbs as a2 you sent my sister 
(large, high crown, bulbs) lease do 


The Pudor Floral Farms Bla well etoced up this woul 


Very truly, 


Puyallup, ~ Washington | cassnisigus, Arsenal tilt, x. Yo 
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Austin Originations | 


In demand wherever known. We can now offer our “Big Four,” 


Evelyn Kirtland, Gretchen Zang, Herada and Bertrex 


In Large Quantities and at Reduced Prices. | 


We also offer the best old reliable standards as well as Le Marechal Foch, Floxa, Crimson Glow, 
The Wonders, Carmen Sylvia, Majestic, and other new ones which we quote in our 


sa New List, Now Ready -@s 


A. H.. Austin Co., - - - Wayland, Ohio 
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Tempor ary Prices 


I want some money (“‘of ") and I want it this fall. The 
quoted iis senses. for orders received this f 





ices 
with 


1 . e Buff, Sentinel, 
Sirius, Gretchen Zang, Herada, Pride of Goshen, Prince of Wales. 


lice Tiplady, , us 


Canary Queen. Lily Blotch, Lily white, Magic. Alice Tipiad 
At 12c. each; $1.20 doz. 


ge tng Fennell, Mrs. W. E. Fryer, Proserpine. 


At 20c. each 
— = Pickford, Le Marechal Foch, Mrs. Wm. Kent, 
atz a5c.ench: N Scarlet Princeps, Pride of 
orton, le oO 
Hillega. Mire, Velthuys, Orange Glory, White Glory, FLORA. 
At A gt Faye ), E. Marshal Foch (Kunderd), 
Red White on SCAR SPANO: Violet jolet Glory. Catharina. 
Crimson Glow, Mrs. Swi lard Richardson (Diener) 
At 35c. each: 
Pride of Lancaster, Jack London, Myra, Golden Glory. 
At 50c. each: 


Mottled Beauty, Sulphur Glow (regular $1.00 
Kunderd’s Prims. This set (unbroken) of 12 for $1.25: Albia, 
Anamosa, Dexter, Golden Gate, Linton. Tupelo, Regulus, Spica, Roan- 
oke, Sedan, Salmon y. 
One hundred , Kunderd’s strain, medium size bulbs for $1.00. 
— pan omg ee gee 


a oe each of the following, 
ated at at 4: the Ni <i Victoria Fredericks, 


boar ni Eiise sB Wo , Elf, Norma Kraus- 
at uniform 
The f sik Sei Moat, K. Armsby, Sierra, Mrs. 
Newell V: Mrs. Leon Doug Deasien, Eldiva, Anne Thompson, 
Foote, . eee Seow ; at $4.00 eac 
Fifteen Dollar varieties : Diener, William Kent, Thos. A. 

Edison, Beatriz Michelena, at $5.00 each. 

Joseph Field, $6.00 ; Rt Taylor ($25.00), $10.00; Mrs. Richard 
Lohrman ($25.00), ae: Virginia M. Fisher, har Rose Ash, $1 00. 

All = which have — pre sent alae insured. Bulblets 

these Diener Cy | ey offered in next FLOWER GROWER if I 


find, on digging, that I have them. 


GEO. S. WOODRUFF, - - Independence, lowa 








“THE- BIG THREE” 


All “Glad” Lovers Should Have These Three 


XXXX Varieties. 
No. 1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No. 6 Bulblets 
Per 100 1% in. up 1%-1% in. 1-1% in. %-1 in. %4-% in. Under % in. 100 1000 
A. W. Hunt ae $60.00 $50.00 $40.00 $3000 $25.00 $3 
Elsie 10.00 60.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 25 00 
Prim Beauty 3s v0 18.00 15.00 


Stocks are very Limited 
Therefore ORDER NOW to avoid disappointment 


Look up my large ad in recent issue of the Florist’s 
Review, listing the above as well as twelve other 
choice new varieties in all sizes and bulblets. 


ALFRED OESTERLING 


| Gladiolus Specialist, Star Route, Butler, Pa. 


? 
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PEONIES and IRISES 


Our Unique Guarantee 
We will replace with three every 
3 blooming untrue to descrip- 








Send your name for our next 
Peterson Nursery 
1932 Steck Exchange Bldg. 
Pie Chicago, - Hilinois 
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UPPER MILL GARDENS 


Sheffield, Penn. 
JOHN I. COLEGROVE 


GLADIOLI QUALITY STOCK 


A splendid list of varieties grown on new 
river bottom land. Bulbs, planting stock 
and bulblets. Reduced prices. 


Price List on Request 























Prepare Now for the 
Green Velvety Lawn 
You'll Want Next Spring 
Asan ideal winter mulch for lawns, “F. &L."— 
rtilizer and ii 


insecticide - is the logical 
oanion experts who make 


FERTILIZER 


careful comparisons. 


“F. or" is oF] fertilizer nich rapidly, disinte- 
a purely vegetable product which ra isinte- 

rates, adding valuable humus to the soll. “F. & 
fis as you would use an animal 
aeamee — it contains no insect pests or weed 
seeds and is free from objectionable odor. 


Write today for literature and prices 


The F. & I. Tobacco Products Co. 
100-200 Fulton St. 
Lancaster, Pa., U.S.A. | 


INSECTICIDE. 


Manufacturers 0) 
“F. & I.’’, Golf Green 
and Uniform Brand 
Tobacco Stems, Dusis 

and Powders. 




















ed —— 





GLADIOLI 


Prices are for this month ~ and for yan delivery. Prepaid in 4th zone 




















ize 1% to 1 
Each . 10¢ 
RE EE windtieckbbinecescecsine $ .10__._..$1.00_____$7.00 
ALTAIR . SE a a 1,00... 7.00 
EVELYN KIRTLAND... ' are 85_.... 6.00 
i. cei pla “cate 35__... 6.00 
LILYWHITE. , a 85__... 6.00 
, wa 40. 2.50 
» 5 ll 85__... 6.00 
Sikes 45_.... 3.00 
%..<--- AO. 2.56 
05 45... 3.00 
, w= 45. 3.00 
| Bate 45..... 3.00 
| Lo ..... 65) 
ALES... . anh * Miiceuns.,” iia: ae 
HW. tne = = SSE SY SS | 
ith aided: dissin otinicnians it aeet 4 s5..... 3.00 


25 at the 100 rate. 
Adelphia, New Jersey 


3 at the dozen rate. 


GEO. HALL - 
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NEW IRISES 


I spent the months of May, June and July visiting 
ALL the prominent Iris gardens of France and 
England. 

I am importing from one to one hundred rhizomes 
each of the meritorious varieties I saw in these 
gardens. 

The increase from these rhizomes will be for sale - 
during the next two years. 

Would you like to have a list of these varieties? 
Will be glad to mail it on request. 


LEE R. BONNEWITZ 
So. Washington St., Van Wert, Ohio 


~--- 
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Richard Diener Co., Inc. 


Kentfield, Marin County, California 
Largest Growers of Petunia Seed on the Pacific Coast 





Petunias—“Diener’s Ruffled Monsters.” Seedlings in three-inch pots twelve weeks after sowing 


Diener’s Ruffled Monster Petunia Seed 


The largest and most beautiful Petunias in existence. Have taken first prize wherever exhibited. Plants in three- 
inch pots like those above sell at sight, as people just want them. The easiest and surest money-makers on the 
market. All seed which we send out is hand pollenized. Moreover climatic conditions here permit seed to be 
matured without a drop of rain falling in the pods. Hence cur seed is strong, vigorous and sure germinating. 


Ruffled Monster Petunia Seed comes in the following colors: 


PINK, strong veined center, RED, VARIEGATED, WHITE, RED, with black center. PALE LILAC PINK, large 
veined center. WHITE GIANT, pure white and of immense size. MIXED. 


FLESH PINK FRILLED (Pearl of Kentfield). This and tne following varieties are somewhat smaller than the above 
One of the most beautiful Petunias ever put out. 


PURPLE OR BLUE, WHITE FRILLED (Dwarf). APPLE BLOSSOM (Pink). 
Any of the above varieties, 50c. per pkg. 


Diener’s Pink Glory 


The Greatest Novelty in Petunias for 1922 


Pure flame rose-pink without a trace of purple. Flowers measure from three to four inches in diamater. Plants 
grow to a height of twelve to fifteen inches and are continually covered with flowers. This Petunia has created a 
great sensation all over the country this season. Seed, 50c. per pkg. 


Delphinium Vanderbilt Hybrids 


The best strain of perennial Larkspur in existence. In all colors from light to dark blue mixed. It is mildew 
resistant and unexcelled for bedding and cut flowers. Seed, 50c. per pkg. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE of Gladioli, Petunias, Amaryllis, etc., will be ready first part of November. It will be free. 
Send in your name and we will add it to our mailing list. 


Originators and growers of the largest and finest Gladioli and Petunias in the world 


RICHARD DIENER CO., Inc. Kentfield, Marin County, California 
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PEONIES 


Franklin’s New Productions of Merit 


Mabel L. Franklin, W. F. Christman, June Day, 
Ball O’Cotton, E. W. Becker, A. M. Slocum, Serene 
and others, all in the prize winning class. 

ALSO grow all the newest European and American intro- 


ductions. Send for new price list, or catalogue if you do 
not have a copy. 








John H. McKibbin 
Grower of 
CHOICE GLADIOLI 

Before placing your order for next season’s 


bulbs, you should get my new, free, 32-page 
illustrated catalogue, which will be ready to 





ad . 
grown. It tells how to plant and ae 
so the amateur can produce as fine a quality 
blooms as the expert grower. 

Just a oe ee home of Gladiolus 


Dorothy bbin, Highiand Lad. <>< aa 
die, Carmen and Gold Pheasant, 
will bring you this fine book. FRANKLIN NURSERY ~ 

















No. 200 W. 58th Street, - 
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“The Flower Grower Special’ 
HIS GARDEN TOOL, which was offered for the first time to subscribers of THE FLOWER GROWER in the 
September issue, is not a cheaply built affair, but first class in every particular. It is built after the follow- 

The bent handles which form the frame ere of selected oak. The ad- 

justable parts of the frame of steel and malleable iron, and the attach- 

ments of steel, which are first oil tempered, and then polished 

smooth bright, to scour and clean well in soil. 

The attachments consist of a moldboard with landside for opening 
trenches. A double ended steel shovel, the wider end for larger 
deeper trenches and the smaller end for the shallow and narrow 

eS ee eee ee eee o See 

prongs, sweep in shape of a scuffle four pronged 

rake is the most used attachment for cultivation. 

A special cultivator, with five teeth for heavy work on difficult ground, 

sony Co hed 0 0 exten; fips Soe Bey poh A 

vating or in stony ground. addition there is a seeder applicable 

to ThE FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL, and these extra attachments will be 

offered in time for the planting season. 

“THE FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL” retails for $4.45. It is my 

urpose to do a real service to my subscribers, and only inci- 

en to increase the circulation of THE FLOWER GROWER : . 

“THE WER GROWER SPECIAL’ ed under the “Tue Flower Grower SpsciaL” among the Editor’s Irises 

following offers 

FIRST—One conan oe GROWER ge = Ry attach- 
ments as shown, sent as a um, absolutely free, with 

The First Three Com- five one year subscriptions at $1.50 each, total $7.50. These may 

ments from Owners go to five different people or to a lesser number, as may be desired. 
‘aionaigiodipns SECOND—Or “THE motets ok GROWER SPECIAL,” will be gone 
“ : com asa jum two year su at 
ets! wth : 

Ce ee THIRD—Or “THE FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL,” will be sent com- 
“Your cultivator came and I with all plete as a premium with two three year subscriptions at $3.50 each, 

you gay ebeatit. Ite tae best. bare over seen total $7.00. This offer good for new subscribers only. 

re Subscribers who are already paid for some time in advance, may secure this 
tool for remittance of the regular price, $4.45. 
“The wheel Cultivator has come in good shape Subscribers will pay express. The tool packed for shipment weighs only 
is eatisteaey in oe Se, : is t eighteen pound: s. Shipments will be made either from the factory in lowa 
for one of the younger girls and che ran i en. or from Calcium, N. Y., according to location of the subscriber. 
last evening. While the use for a garden cultivator in the fall of the year is not great, I would 
urge my subscribers to secure this tool while they have an opportunity, as I am 
THE FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL not sure that it will be offered again under the above terms. Become familiar 
can be operated by a child or an in- with the tool this fall so as to be ready to get the most out of it when spring 
valid. No other implement so light, comes. 
pete poo? teen 
strong and serviceabl 
MADISON COOPER, Publisher - Calcium, N. Y. 
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Medals won by b 

oa 

Kunderd b 

« e << 

Gladioli b 

? = the : <4 

American Gladiolus Society's Annual b 

Exhibition 4 

at KALAMAZOO, Michigan, < 

August 1922 > 

—————— 4 

q cs 

\\ First for Largest Display—the Henry F. Michell Co.’s Silver Medal 5 

»3 This was the most important prize awarded as it was given for the largest collection of Superior Gladioli. In this section C 

q alone we exhibited 208 varieties, not including 120 Primulinus Hybrids. << 
on Our display in this section was more than 3 times as large as that of any other rival, and all the varieties shown were 


\) 

>) of our own production only, something which no other grower even attempted to do. Our collections in both this class and in the D 

t, Primulinus Hybrids were too large to enable us to display with any other embellishments such as decorations with ribbons, fine i¢ 

N foliage, etc. for “Display Effects,” and in no case did we make use of duplicate vases of any variety. Each vase contained a A) 

>S distinct variety and the superb range of color and beautiful tints and types by far exceeded any other display at this Annual » 
Convention. 





First for Best Display of Primulinus 
Hybrids—The American Gladiolus 
Society’s Silver Medal. 


In this class no other exhibitor could show one-fourth as many 
high class varieties as were contained in our display. Our new Prim- 
ulinus Hybrids are far superior to any other strain of this beautiful 
new race of Gladioli which is attracting so much attention at the 
present time. The well known variety “Alice Tiplady” is universally 
considered the finest variety in this section. 

















q For the Best Gladivlus not yet disseminated shown in 1922. > 
S The Garden Club of America’s Silver Medal y 
gv, Our seedling (No. 732) which won this award is a beautiful silver pink which when introduced will easily become one of A) 
q the best of any color. » 
> mz << 
q All well informed growers know that our ») 
S “New Creations” C4 
q in Gladioli are unrivaled and in a class by them- » 
\ selves. © 4 
3 << 
4, If you are not already a customer or on our \) 

mailing list send for our 1923 catalogue which / 
N will be ready for free distribution by Dec. Ist, <q 
>> and read the remarkable array of fine testimo- 0 
q nials for our Gladioli from all parts of the world. A) 
\, ~ 
S D 


g A. E. KUNDERD i 
NS Goshen, Ind., U.S.A. __ C4 


q (The Originator of The Ruffled Gladiolus) » 
\y 4 
E NOTA ARS ARI APART SADT SADLY SPOIL AISI SAID SAO SPOS SPOS LAIN LAY ff 


> 





























FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF 
OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING PLANTS 


Entered as second-class wn py; ey 1914 4 smautes 
Calcium, N. Y., under act of March 
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Flower Pictures from the Grounds of Franklin B. Mead, Fort Wayne, Ind. 




















The flowers in the upper left-hand photograph, in the right foreground, are white Japanese Iris, to the left of these white 
Digitalis, and just beyond are Delphiniums, and up the path Candidum Lilies and the beautiful Delphinium Persimmon, which is a 


much better type than Be 


The Dahlia held lp AeA the boy is Gheisa. The flowers represented on either side of him are Delphiniums with some white Digi- 


talis in the left-hand i 


n the upper Might hon’ photograph are Peonies to the left along the path, and Irises on the right-hand of the path. 
n the lower right-hand corner are pink Peonies, are Superba, and just beyond is a planting of Irises, a large mass on 
the lett of Pallida Celeste, a = just beyond a large mass of Queen of May with a blotch of Flavescens for contrast in the center. 
To the left is a Lily pool with a large white tender Lily shown, and the trailing plant around the pool is Eschscholtzia 
Golden West. In the middie background are pink Hollyhocks fully —— or sixteen feet high. Just to the right of the tree, 


showing mere as a white haze, is the fine herbaceous Bocconia 














A Peony Show sans Judges 


and sans Awards 


BY GEORGE WM. VEDITZ 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


AST June there was held in Colo- 

rado Springs a Peony show that in 
certain ways was “different.” The sub- 
joined report is given with the hope 
that a detailed account and description 
will possibly induce other communities 
to emulate the example of this Colo- 
rado town. 

Colorado Springs, like most other 
thriving. American cities of its size, 
30,000, has a chamber of commerce. 
The quarters of the Chamber occupy 
the entire lower floor of a large office 
building, 50 x 195 feet, in the business 
center. There are large plate glass 
windows the entire width except the 
doorway at one end, and within these 
windows is a sill or platform six feet 
wide. Thousands pass these windows 
daily and whatever may be on display 
is certain to attract attention. 

One of the duties of the Industrial 
Secretary of the Chamber is to ar- 
range for exhibits of local products in 
these windows. These are arranged 
and displayed by the exhibitors who 
assume full responsibility, being re- 
quired to sign an agreement to that 


effect. The windows are permitted to © 


be used thus free of charge, and the 
demand for them is keen, products of 
the most varied kind being staged. 
Usually an entire week is allowed each 
display and reservation is generally 
made far in advance. 

On one occasion the windows were 
engaged by the school board, and for a 
whole week passersby had the specta- 
cle of various classes from the public 
schools, from the kindergarten up, 
with their teachers, giving a practical 
demonstration of the manner in which 
the young idea was being taught to 
“shoot.” It is no exaggeration to say 
that very many persons obtained a bet- 
ter conception of the work done in the 
public schools of the city than they 
ever had before. 

The exhibits from week to week 
that are of a really industrial char- 
acter are also presented in close-up 
views and make folks better ac- 
quainted with the commercial possi- 

' bilities of their town. 

When it was suggested to the writer 
last Summer that a Peony show be 
held in Colorado Springs, a number of 
at first glance insurmountable obsta- 
cles presented themselves. In the first 
place he knew nothing about Peonies 
at first hand except the scant knowl- 
edge gleaned from the possession of 
three blooms obtained from twenty- 
eight plants the preceding June. In 


the second place he knew of no other 
person in town besides himself who 
had Peonies of any claim to gentle 
birth and breeding. In the third place 
he had never seen a Peony show, spe- 
cifically, nor a flower show generally 
speaking. In the fourth place it would 
be preposterous to think of hiring a 
hall for the show, as the cost would 
have been prohibitive even had there 
been an organization to sponsor the 
show. Besides, for all that he knew 
he might not have half a dozen blooms 
with which to fill the vasi void of a 
hall should one be hired. However, 
the show idea was not altogether new, 
as he had. had experience in another 
line, having had general charge, as sec- 
retary, of five shows of the local poul- 
try organization as well as of the poul- 
try department at the state fair in 
Pueblo. 

He decided, however, that whatever 
arrangements .might be made, one 
thing was never to be lost sight of— 
the show must be non-competitive and 
altogether amateur and educational. It 
was intended solely to make the peo- 
ple of Colorado Springs acquainted 
with the Peony and to serve as an in- 
centive to acquire this flower in one or 
the other of its many varieties for 
their lawns and gardens. It was to 
advertise Peonies as Peonies; it was 
to be a fashion show wherein, instead 
of manequins, Peonies were to be on 
dress parade. It was to be a 100 per 
cent amateur display -where Peonies 
were to be shown free of charge for 
people—and the more of them the bet- 
ter—to look at and admire. 

The old advice given in connection 
with cooking a hare might be modified 
so as to require first the acquisition of 
a kettle. There were no Peonies in 
sight as yet, actual or prospective, but 
there was the window of the Chamber 
of Commerce. Why not hold the show 
there? No better location offered, and 
as the window was known to be in con- 
stant demand, request was made for 
its use during the week of June 12-17. 
This reservation was made in Febru- 
ary. The date fixed upon was also a 
matter of anxious study. If too early 
or too late, the show must fizzle. No 
one the writer consulted seemed to 
know precisely when Peonies bloomed 
here, but all were certain it was some 
time in Jane. After weighing the 
pros and cons, and consulting Peony 
notes he had made the previous Sum- 
mer, the date named was finally se- 
lected, all this being done on one man’s 
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initiative and without organized back- 
ing of any kind. 

In parentheses it might here be re- 
marked that each locality must decide 
for itself which is its own best bloom- 
ing period. The seagon for Colorado 
Springs the writer now knows, is fully 
ten days later than that of Denver 
only seventy-five miles north, but at a 
lower altitude by one thousand feet. 
It is two weeks to twenty days later 
than that of the Missouri Valley 
around Omaha and Kansas City, and 
about one week later than that of the 
northwest, including Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. In every case there may 
be a slight variation backward or for- 
ward -depending upon the weather 
during May. The week actually fixed 
upon for the Colorado Springs show 
seems to have been just right, and this 
date will be retained as nearly as pos- 
sible for future shows. 

The next step was to judiciously ad- 
vertise the show in the local papers. 
The first announcement was made in 
March in Sunday issues of both dai- 
lies, the copy in each case being sup- 
plied by the writer. Further an- 
nouncements appeared from time to 
time always in Sunday issues and thus 
as far as possible public curiosity and 
interest were aroused and kept awake. 

Having secured the kettle, in the 
shape of the Chamber windows, the 
problem now was to catch the hare, 
that is, the Peonies. Reno Rosen- 
field, of Omaha, had been made ac- 
quainted with the plan of holding the 
show and promised an exhibit. That 


was something to start with. It meant- 


that some of the finest Peonies in the 
Missouri Valley could be counted on, 
though how blooms could be sent from 
Omaha to Colorado Springs and arrive 
in good condition passed the writer’s 
understanding. Then it happened that 
Miss Myrtle Gentry, partner of Mr. 
Brand, of Faribault, visited her sister, 
Mrs. F. L. Olney, living in Colorado 
Springs, and both called upon the 
writer. Miss Gentry, on being told of 
the plans for the show, of her own 
volition promised a display. Here ap- 
peared visions of Martha Bulloch, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Frances 
Willard, Longfellow, and others of the 
Brand aristocracy, and the writer be- 
gan to feel chesty. Later Henry S. 
Cooper, of Kenosha, became interested 
and stated that he might send a few 
Tourangelles and Solanges. Mr. Bonne- 
witz, of Van Wert, was hobnobbing 
with Lemoine, Dessert, Kelway and 
other Peony wizards on the other side 
of the Atlantic, or otherwise his secre- 
tary, Lee A. Shimer, was positive that 
he would have sent a generous exhibit 
of blooms from the 939 varieties in his 
great gardens. 

Then the writer began to make a 
number of surprising discoveries. 
Like Robinson Crusoe he had to find 
that he was not alone on his Peony 
island. By the merest chance an old 
acquaintance whom he had met casu- 
ally only for a number of years called 
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on him about Dahlia planting time, 
and he was in a position to present 
her with a shoe-box full of tubers. 
Then he began to talk Peonies, and to 
his pleasant surprise he learned that 
this lady had some two dozen plants. 
What did she call them? Oh, just 
Peonies, but they had been sent her by 
a friend from near Boston, though she 
did not remember the name of the 
grower. Was it by any chance Thur- 
low? Sure enough, that was it! 
Peonies from Thurlow! They must 
be something good even if they had 
become nameless, or they could not 
have come from Thurlow. The lady 


had to promise to enter some at the 


show. She added that Francis D. 
Pastorius, a business associate of her 
husband, had a wonderful sunken Ital- 
ian garden, with wonderful Irises and 
and still more wonderful Peonies, and 
that her own were to his as pariahs 
to Peris. 

Here was something to think about. 
Mr. Pastorius is one of the prominent 
citizens of Colorado Springs, but some- 
how his name had never been asso- 
ciated with the cult of the flower 
lover. He was seen in his office and 
an appointment made to visit his gar- 
den. 

The garden was a revelation. The 
Lilacs were then in their splendor; 
single, double; white, lavender, near- 
purple, a winding hedge of many rods 
hiding the masonry of the long terrace 
walls and the road a dozen feet below. 
There were over sixty varieties of 
Irises, and the writer went to school 
right then and there, or rather to 
kindergarten, and no instructor could 
be more interested, patient and pains- 
taking than Mr. Pastorius. In paren- 
theses we are later to trade Irises for 
Dahlias of which the writer has an 
abundance, but Mr. Pastorius only 
ene, and Gladioli. 

Only one Peony was in bloom, an 
Officinalis Rubra, and the writer 
gloated when he found that the owner 
was unable to give it its name. The 
buds of others were swelling, however, 
and hopes were high that they would 
open in time for the show. The aris- 
tocracy of the Peony world is repre- 
sented in Mr. Pastorius’ collection. 
Le Cygne, Therese, Solange, Lady Al- 
exandra Duff, Philippe Rivoire, En- 
chantresse, Karl Rosenfield were there, 
and such sterling varieties as Festiva 
Maxima, Monsieur Martin, Monsieur 
Jules Elie, Marie Crousse, and scores 
of others. 

Surely the gods were propitious. 
With the assistance of Rosenfield, 
Brand and Cooper, and with the active 
interest of Mr. Pastorius enlisted, 
there seemed nothing to prevent the 
success of the show. Other Peony 
lovers were also discovered. 

But there was the inevitable jug-full 
of disappointments. Mr. Rosenfield 
wrote that unfortunately he would be 
unable to send a display, as his bloom- 
ing season was practically over. Mr. 
Rrand, likewise, wrote that it would 


be worse than useless to sen’ anything 
from Faribault. The whole northwest 
was in the grip of a torrid spell and 
the blooms would be certain to be 
shrunken, withered, noisome things on 
reaching Colorado Springs. The blooms 
from Cooper did not arrive for dis- 
play until the second morning. 

The opening day of the show, Mon- 
day, June 12, came and there was 
barely an armful of blooms from the 
writer’s own plants, set out the previ- 
ous October. Mr. Pastorius could 
bring in none, nor could the lady of 
the Thurlow Peonies. They had none 
in bloom. But Mr. Pastorius had 
Irises, and he volunteered to bring 
them in. Never was an offer more 
thankfully received. The Peony show 
thus became an Iris-Peony show, and 
the display of Irises by the five exhibi- 
tors whose gardens furnished the 
blooms was probably the finest ever 
staged in Colorado. The change of 
program was made known in the pa- 
pers and the Chamber was thronged 
with visitors. 

Another change should here be noted. 
There was a _ record-breaking heat 
wave. If placed in the window the 
blooms would wither in short order. 
It was suggested that the show be held 
within the Chamber. There would be 
ample room. Three long tables were 
secured affording a display space of 
2x 48 feet. It could have been trebled 
if necessary. The Iris made a magnifi- 
cent appearance, and the Peonies 
from the writer’s and Mrs. Olney’s 
gardens saved the face of the Peony 
lovers. 

It should be stated that a local floral 
company loaned some thirty attractive 
vases and also the services of the best 
floral window dresser in the city, who 
arranged the blooms so that the color 
scheme would be most pleasing and 
attractive. These vases were supple- 
mented by about twice as many Mason 
jars and a few milk bottles, as well as 
regulation glass vases. 

The Iris filled the breach the first 
two days and by Wednesday enough 
Peonies had opened to supplant them. 
There were no iron-clad rules of entry, 
and for the rest of the week there was 
a succession of blooms brought in from 
day to day, replacing such as had 
wilted. The show thus became a con- 
tinuous performance. The people of 
Colorado Springs for the first time in 
the town’s history had an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with Peonies 
that were Peonies and not mere 
“Pinies.” 

Cooper, of Kenosha, who had prom- 
ised only a few Solanges and Touran- 
gelles, sent a large carton containing 
some two hundred blooms of choice 
varieties and followed this up two days 
later by sending still another box con- 
taining specimens of Le Cygne, Ther- 
ese, Kelway’s Glorious, La France, 
Sarah Bernhardt, and other queenly 
beauties. In addition to this display 
there were truly superb specimens 
from local gardens of Festiva Maxima, 
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Karl Rosenfield, Enchantresse, Lady 
Alexandra Duff, Felix Crousse, Baron- 
ess Schroeder, Avalanche, and other 
standard varieties, and one bloom of 
Therese nearly eight inches in diam- 
eter, of perfect color, fragrance, form 
and development, the writer regarded 
as the loveliest flower of any kind he 
has seen in all his life. 

It should be stated that the public 
was kept in touch with the show 
through the local press, and but for 
this publicity it would have missed 
much of the desired success. A desk 
and typewriter in the office of the 
Colorado Springs Gazette were placed 
at the writer’s disposal every evening, 
and he did the best he knew how to 
stimulate public interest and curiosity 
with a daily account of a column or so. 

And the show was a success. It was 
viewed by hundreds of the residents 
of the town and by scores of tourists 
and transients who had come to the 
Chamber in quest of information. A 
good many people took notes of the 
names of the varieties of Irises as well 
as of Peonies that pleased them most. . 
Catalogues and circulars of Peony 
growers were distributed. The for- 
mation of a Colorado Springs Peony 
Society was definitely decided upon. 

The interest awakened may be 
gauged from the circumstance that 
one lady who previous to the show had 
but two named varieties of the Iris has 
made out a list of fifty-five, all named 
and grouped so as to give a succession 
of blooms from mid-May to mid-July 
and that are to form a real Iris gar- 
den. Another lady who had some 
thirty Peony plants has decided, to 
specialize, to get more and to propa- 
gate them until she has five hundred 
or so and then to make it a business 
to sell them. Mr. Pastorius has dis- 
covered that he would like to obtain 
some Brand Peonies. At present he 
has none. This gentleman, also ex- 
tended a general invitation to all in- 
terested in Peonies to visit his gardens 
the day after the show. The writer, 
in his turn, has felt the necessity of 
applying for membership in the Amer- 
ican Peony Society and is studying 
Peony literature with doubled zest and 
understanding. 

The show paid. The promoters not 
only reaped the satisfaction of dis- 
playing their favorites, but they are 
assured that there are more and more 
who will become genuine Peony lovers 
with the discriminating taste of the 
amateur, and that lawns and gardens 
will be beautified to an extent that 
would never have been attained but 
for this show. 

The show will be repeated next year. 

It may become a permanent feature. 

Peonies and Iris will be shown in 
conjunction. 

A judge may be secured. Prizes may 
be offered. 

The show wil! be continuous, blooms 
being brought in from day to day. 

It will extend through the whole 
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week and not last merely a couple of 
days. ; 

Starting without experience this 
year, the sponsors of the show next 
year will be veterans. 

They will know exactly what to do 
and how to do it. 

What more or better results could 
be asked for? 

The writer will close with a predic- 
tion: He feels assured that some time 
in the not-far distant future Colorado 
Springs will become host to the 
American Peony Society and will stage 
the accompanying National Peony 
Show. This is a challenge as well as 
a prediction. At the same time it is 
a cordial invitation. 


Growing Exhibition Peony Bloom 
By Lee R. BONNEWITZ 
(In his Garden Notes Number Five) 


To get “show blooms,’ you must, of 
course, first have good strong healthy 
I have, on ‘a few occasions, won 
prizes with blooms grown on _ stock 
planted the previous September, but such 
results are not to be often expected. Two 
year old plants produce much better 
blooms, and while three and four year 
old plants produce these blooms in 
greater profusion, yet with strong, 
healthy, vigorous two year old plants I 
am willing to enter any competition. 

If I were at home now, I would select 
the best plants of each of my finest va- 
rieties, and as the new shoots or stems 
came through the earth, or at least be- 
fore the buds began to appear, I would 
break off and destroy nearly half of these 
stems, so that the remaining ones might 
get all the strength furnished by the sea- 
son’s growth. Then two or three weeks 
later, as the tiny buds began to appear, 
I would pinch off all the lateral ones, so 
that each stem would produce only the 
one central or main bloom. I would see 
that all grass and weeds were kept away 
from the plants, and I would keep the 
earth cultivated to a depth of only one or 
two inches, so the roots would not be 
disturbed. If the season were very dry, 
I would furnish an abundance of water 
to each plant at least twice a week, 
applying the water in the evening, and 
loosening the ground in the morning to 
prevent evaporation. With this care I 
am sure I weuld see magnificent buds 
developing on each plant, and my great 
regret would be, that not all of them 
would mature at the right time for the 
Peony Show. However, five or six days 
before the date of the show, I would know 
by their rapid expansion which buds 
would develop at the right time, and to 
these I would now give all my attention. 

I would procure from my grocer or 
confectioner a liberal supply of paper 
bags, which as they are folded measure 
nearly four by eight inches, and I would 
slip one of these bags over each bud just 
as it began to show the color of its petals, 
and I would close the open end of the 
bag around the stem with a cord or small 
rubber band. The paper bag will pre- 
serve the coior from fading, and it will 
also keep the rain from soaking into the 
center of the bloom, which would cause 
the petals to discolor. The bags should 
be applied after the dew has disappeared, 
for even the slightest moisture within 
the bag will cause the petals to turn 
brown. Now the next thing is to attach 
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a label to each bloom, while it is still on 
the plant, for nothing is more embarrass- 
ing than not to know the names of the 
varieties we are exhibiting. For this 
purpose I use either a wood tree label 
with wire to attach it to the stem, or a 
dry goods merchant’s “string price- 
ticket.” After writing the name of the 
variety on the label, I attach it to the 
a as close to the paper bag as pos- 
sible. 

I do not remove the paper bags until 
my flowers are in the show room, but on 
the fifth, fourth and third days preced- 
ing the show, I carefully examine each 
bag, and if the bud has swelled to such a 
size that it has expanded the bag, I im- 
mediately cut the bloom, allowing it to 
retain a twelve inch or fifteen inch ster, 
break off the two or three largest leaves, 
place the stem in a bucket of water, and 
carry the bloom with the others, in the 
same stage of development, to the coolest, 
darkest room in my cellar so as to re- 
tard any further growth. I have found 
that expanded buds with full twenty- 
four hours growth still ahead of them, 
are the proper kind of blooms to take to 
the shows, because they not only stand 
the trip better than fully expanded 
blooms, but they also revive quicker and 
make considerable growth while waiting 
for the judges to = upon their merits. 
During the past three years I have car- 
ried some of my finest blooms to the 
shows with their stems in water. For 
this purpose I use a jug or metal con- 
tainer with a large opening and less 
weight than a jug, but I have also car- 
ried more than a _ thousand blooms, 
packed in boxes and trunks, and which 
were entirely out of water more than 
twenty-four hours, and it is from blooms 
carried in the last manner, that nearly 
all the prize winners have been selected. 
The results have not yet demonstrated 
that there is any advantage in keeping 
the stems in water during the journ.~ to 
the show, unless growth during the time 
is desired. 


Correction 

An article in the October FLOWER 
GROWER entitled “A Peony Pilgrim- 
age,” by Mary Earle Hardy, contained 
an error. One photograph came to us 
marked “Vista in Wahnfried Gar- 
dens.” Mrs. Hardy now reports that 
it should have been “Vista in the Was- 
senberg Gardens,” and that it was a 
view on the estate of C. F. Wassen- 
berg. 


Composting Hen Ma- 
nure, Leaves, Etc. 


The fertilizer probiem is such an 
important one I think perhaps my 
Summer experience may interest some 
of those who have trouble in getting 
good material for plant growth. 

I keep a few chickens on my home 
place. They furnish us eggs and oc- 
casionally a fowl for the table. The 
fertilizer from these I consider very 
valuable. Early last Fall I gathered 
up a good pile of leaves as they fell 
from the trees. These I piled in back 
yard.on the garden, spreading them 
so the rains and a little water from 
the hose would get down into the pile. 
Then as the fertilizer was gathered 
from the perches I placed this on the 
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pile and this was also well mixed with 
the straw that became soiled from use 
in the hen house. 

During the Winter months I handled 
this over four or five times, which 
served to break up and thoroughiy mix 
the various elements together. Along 
towards Spring we had a combination 
that for real growing material was 
hard to. beat. Thorcughly rotted, I 
placed this between the rows of bulb- 
lets which were about eighteen inches 
apart. Just a nice coating, and after 
the first good rain we could just see 
things jumping. They have made a 
remarkable growth and I am so well 
pleased with results that the same for- 
mula will be used by me the coming 
season. 

There is no question about making 
good fertilizer of various elements 
classed as waste products if one will 
go at it in the right way. Continually 
handling over products such as numer- 
ated above, tends to break up and rot 
into a solid mass and plant food is the 
result. E. N. TILTON 


Note by the Editor: 


We are glad to have Mr. Tilton’s explanation 
of his’ method of composting leaves and hen ma- 
nure. It is most excellent and forking over the 
materials is a good plan, too, where the quantity 
is not too 

It should be explained, however, that in making 
a compost it is extremely necessary that the top 
of the pile should be kept flat or perhaps a little 
hollowed toward the center so that all rainfall or 
irrigation or water from the hose, if it is neces- 
sary to use the hose, will not run off but be ab- 
sorbed by the materials. It is of great importance 
te keep composted materials moist at all times to 
keep them properly rotting, and to prevent heat- 
ing, a tendency to drive off the valuab 
nitrogenous elements. 

In anything like a large way, where several 
tons or more of the material is composted it is 
suggested that it is not absolutel y to 
fork it over or keep stirred, as Mr. Tilton sug- 
gests. By very careful leveling on the top of the 
pile, and putting the materials in layers good 
rotting effect may be secured without the large 
amount of labor necessary where it is forked 
over. course, forking over would doubtless 
result in a more rapid rotting and a more thor- 
ough mixing of the elements and ‘where the 
— to be handled is small it is surely de- 
sirable. 








Phloxes 


Were I asked which is the best time at 
which to plant herbaceous Phloxes, I 
would answer without hesitation, in Au- 
tumn, as soon as the plants have ceased 
flowering. Indeed, from this time until 
the end of November the work can be per- 
formed with prospects of a fairly good 
show in the course of the ensuing year. 
Late spring planting, on the other hand, 
is not to be recommended, for there is but 
little prospect of a return in that season. 
In replanting, the outside pieces of the 
old c oe are te be preferred, as the 
crowns there are less crowded, and, con- 
sequently, more robust than those nearer 
the centre of the clumps. It may be 
taken for granted that after the fourth 
year from planting, Phloxes begin to de- 
teriorate, and that fresh division will be 
necessary. It ought to be borne in mind, 
too, that Pholoxes are rather gross feed- 
ers, and that to obtain the best results 
the ground must, in some manner, be en- 
riched. Those who may admire specially 
fine heads can secure these by judiciously 
thinning the stems. It may be added that, 
as cut flowers, Phloxes are but a modi- 
fied success, for when placed in water 
they soon develop a pronounced and ob- 
jectionable odour. 


A ScorrisH GARDENER, 
Gardening Illustrated (English) 
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[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


Raising the Gladiolus Standard 
—Cockscomb and Zinnias 


F COURSE the main reason for 
maintaining a Gladiolus Trial 
Ground is to study the flower in 
all its phases: The spike, the flower, 
the color, foliage, durability and gen- 
eral effect. And under each of these 
heads there are many different points 
all to come under equally close consid- 
eration in the make-up of the nearly 
perfect Gladiolus. 
The Standards must be grown as 














the recent past Gladiolus growers 
would have joined in one great song 
chorus: 

America, the Standard forever, 
but. would they now upon seeing the 
wonderful growth of Le Marechal 
Foch? To be sure America is equally 
as beautiful as Foch, but the large size 
bloom, and the marked advance in 
growth from bulblet, by Le Marechal 
Foch places it a step in advance, and 
the standard has been raised anotiser 
notch. 

Speaking of notches, how about Mr. 





ROWS OF COCKSCOMB AND ZINNIAS AS DESCRIBED 


Although the contrast 

sharp, still the size of the 
the foundation for comparison, but as 
we are constantly advancing in our 
idea of what constitutes a good stand- 
ard variety, only the newer and better 
ones shoul be accepted and find a 
place in the modern trial ground. At 
one time Gladiolus Augusta was the 
main standard white, but Bertrez, the 
result of a cross of Augusta and Amer- 
ica; and combining the large open size 
of the newer variety America, with 
the color of Augusta; together with 
the new trait of being earlier than 
either parent, holds an advanced place 
as standard white. And now there are 
many so-called solid whites that are 
coming along and will, according to 
their fitness, find a place among the ad- 
vancing standards. The old variety 
May, a resident of our trial ground 
soon after its introduction, proved a 
good standard for many years but who 
would pause to lovk at May, with the 
peerless Norton near at hand? Did 
I say peerless? Yes, peerless as yet, 
but a trial:ground can make many rev- 
elations. America? I venture that in 


between foliage and bloom is not 
the Cockscomb bloom may be noted. 


Kunderd’s new Lacinatus? There’s 
notches there for sure. And how will 
the Ruffles like to have their pretty 
crinkled noses snubbed? Another step 
ahead. 

Yes, a Gladiolus Trial Ground IS a 
place to study the flower in all its 
phases; a place where, as far as pos- 
sible, the worid’s best should be repre- 
sented for use in breeding and comn- 
parison. Make a note of their worthi- 
ness, your admiration or criticism, and 
pass them along to make room for 
more, for there must be a limit to each 
yearly planting in order to do justice 
to the varieties therein. 





All flowers appeal to us; and occa- 
sionally something from the Floral 
Kingdom entirely foreign to our spe- 
cialty finds its way into our grounds. 
This year it was Cockscomb. Now we 
were not a bit interested in that flower 
but we had -been adding some young 
plants to our Rose bed, which was to 
be. joined by a planting of Gladioli, 
and found that we were short of Glads 
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and that there would be a space of two 
row in which we must plant some- 


thing else. A Gladiolus customer, who 


specializes in Cockscomb, sent us a trial 
packet of the seed asking us to “take 
a chance” and try it assuring us that 
it was the finest strain in America up 
to date. With some misgivings as to 
the harmony of the two piantings we 
set out the young plants, and in the 
remaining row planted Zinnias; a mix- 
ture of the Curled and Crested, and of 
the Quilled. The plants grew rapidly 
and when the Giladioli and Roses came 
into bloom we almost forgot the di- 
vided planting. With the blooming 
season nearly over came vacation time 
for us in a series of auto trips. 
Returning we found Roses gone to 
seed, Gladioli blooming at the tips, but 
the Cockscomb and Zinnias one grand 
blaze of glory. We think the variety 
must truly be as represented “the fin- 
est in America to date.” Of the cris- 
tata type it grows on an average of 
twenty-eight to thirty inches high, 
hearing great heads of bloom of dark 
rich crimson resembling roundish 
huadles of silken chenille. The heads 
averaged eighteen inches in circumfer- 
ence, several being nearly two feet. 
The Zinnias made a beautiful showing 
as background of richest bronze, their 
bloom averaging nearly three and 
three-fourths inches in diameter. It 
proved a most delightful and interest- 
ing planting. Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN 


Transplanting Clematis 


I have grown most kinds of Clema- 
tis successfully, in a small way, from 
poor cuttings on cut blooms, and small 
plants from florists on good corn 
ground, called limestone, and have seen 
several varieties growing wild in Flor- 
ida in very different soil. I scarcely 
think the trouble is with the soil that 
causes Mrs. Farmer’s failure. 

The depth to plant will depend upon 
the size of the root. The crown should 
be about two inches below the surface. 
On being asked for the large flower- 
ing Jackmanii, I had none but a very 
large root to spare. All roots are 
rather fleshy, and there were possibly 
hundreds of them, and when dug were 
a solid mass of roots a foot or more 
across; a magnificent specimen, but 
not so easily planted. Calling on the 
purchaser some weeks, later I was 
asked where it would do best. I rec- 
ommended moving it. She was about 
to pull it up. I asked for the spade, 
when she replied, I will not need it, 
and she promptly lifted it up, the 
earth falling away, as from a board. 
It had been merely laid down in the 
shallow cavity made for it, and covered 
over. A spade being furnished I dug 
a suitable excavation to allow some 
roots to hang straight, and since the 
lady was there had her hold the crown, 
whilst I raked the earth in petween 
all the roots well as I could when fill- 
ing the hole, covering the crown two 
inches or so. No wetting was neces- 


sary. Mrs. SARAH A. PLEAS 
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“* He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER 





Old Friends Under New Names—The Remedy 


It is doubtless the opinion of many gardeners, both 
amateur and professional, that there are too many va- 
rieties of flowers and vegetables introduced into commerce. 
But it is not so much the quantity that is the trouble. 
No true gardener would complain on that score alone. 
The complaint lies in the fact that so many of them are 
alike or nearly alike. When a gardener comes to pur- 
chase a couple of alleged Carrot novelties from two dif- 
ferent seedsmen, and then finds they are not only the same 
thing, but an old friend with two new names, then his 
confidence in novelties becomes shaken. It is admitted 
that the stocks of many seedsmen show immense superi- 
ority in the way of colour, shape and texture but if there 
is not a sufficient departure from the original type it is 
not quite fair to give new names to old friends. 

I once purchased at a high price a packet of single 
Aster seed which purported to be a distinct and quite 
new variety. It certainly had a striking description but 
the reader may imagine my disappointment when it turned 
out to be a very old variety of Aster sinensis which I had 
been familiar with for years. A truly beautiful variety 
but certainly no novelty. Everybody will admit the ex- 
istence of too many varieties of garden peas, and a trial 
of many of them will reveal their identity. Among the 
hosts of Sweet Peas, too, what a lot there are which differ 
only when grown in dissimilar soils and situations. 

This method of haphazard nomenclature cannot fail 
to produce a detrimental effect on horticulture and inci- 
dentally it tends to destroy the confidence which exists 
or should exist between the gardener and his seedsman. 
But what is of still greater importance is that the in- 
troduction of spurious novelties is likely to belittle the 
products of the genuine novelty breeder who has to bring 
himself into competition with the man whose novelties 
are manufactured in the office. 

It is the desire of every true horticulturist to encourage 
the work of the skilled hybridist; and the question to 
solve is how to protect his genuine productions and in- 
sure the distribution which they honestly deserve. Pos- 
sibly the best solution of the difficulty might be found in 
the establishment of special committees in connection with 
the various horticultural and floral societies. When a 
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grower evolves a novelty which he believes to be distinct 
he might submit it to the inspection of the committee 
most competent and duly authorized to judge it. If the 
variety proved distinct and worthy of a new name it might 
then be awarded a certificate to that effect. With such 
a scheme in force the amateur might well part with his 
dollar for a packet of seed of a novelty on which the ex- 
perts had put their seal of approval. 


HASLEHURST GREAVES, F. L. S. 
(England) 





Work 


“Whatsoever thy hands find to do, do it with all 
thy might,” is the divine command to all. God's call 
to all men is to work. The slothful man can find no 
word of commendation or even of palliation of his sin 
of idleness in all God’s book and in all His teachings 
to mankind. 

“Work out your salvation” is an admonition as ap- 
plicable in individual life and in material things as in 
spiritual. 

It fits a nation’s case as fully as it does an individ- 
ual’s. The diligent man shall stand erect in body and 
soul before kings and the great ones of earth, while the 
slothful man, the slacker, and the shirker of work shall 
be poor, and deservedly so. 


The man who does not work whole-heartedly, who 
does not work from a sense of duty to the world as well 

as to his individual family, is making of himself a 

drudge. He cannot know the joy of living until he 

throws his very life into his work.— (Manufacturers’ 

Record) 

The above extract is a perfect philosophy of life, but 
needs amplification. It needs to be explained how it is 
possible for a person to work whole-heartedly and from a 
sense of duty. We dislike to see the word of command 
given without 4 reason why, and while it is necessary to 
obey the word of command at times, it is certainly much 
easier to obey it when we understand quite clearly what it 
means. 

The plain fact of the matter is that not one person in 
one hundred will understand what you mean when you 
tell him that he should work for his own individual good. 
Most people will think you are a crank and that no man 
will work unless he is obliged to work. It is not easy to 
explain why one should work, except as they are able to 
understand the justice of nature’s laws or of divine com- 
mand. 

Everything has its compensations. Every error and 
every omission of duty will be punished or penalized. 
There is no escape from nature’s laws. All in life worth 
while is represented by activity or work. Look about you 
for proof. Work well done will be rewarded, not by a 
period of idleness or rest, but by an opportunity for work 
and development in a higher sphere of usefulness. Idle- 
ness, or a wrongly directed activity, brings a punishment 
no less sure because it is not always swift. 

Some great man has said: “No sanctimonious loafer can 
ever enter the kingdom of Heaven.’ In other words, rites 
and forms can never take the place of actual work, and the 
accomplishing of useful results. Inactivity, even though 
accompanied by a negative condition of goodness, can 
never compare with the activity of production for the good 
of all mankind. 

If this truth could be taught and thoroughly inculcated 
into the developing mind of the child in the primary grades 
in school, the fight is half won; but without such teaching 
it will be many years before the rising generation will un- 
derstand the scheme of life—why they are here—and what 
they are to do now that they are here, Work means life: 
Conversely, idleness means death. The place of work in 
the scheme of things should be better understood. 

MADISON COOPER 
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Gardening and Fire Prevention 


In our “Notes and News of the Societies” department 
this month, under head of “The Garden Flowers Society 
of Indianapolis,” Frank C. Jordan, chairman of the Fire 
Prevention and City Beautification Committee, is reported 
as discussing the importance of flower gardens as a means 
of fire prevention. 

Mr. Jordan is to’ be congratulated on his perspicuity, 
and the idea ought to be given greater prominence and 
more complete publicity. It is a fact that where flower 
gardens prevail, it means order, neatness and cleanliness. 
The great fire loss which we suffer in this country each 
year is to be deplored, and much of it is preventable. An 
accumulation of litter and rubbish is an invitation to the 
Fire Demon to come in and do his work. 

Wastes of all kinds should be disposed of promptly. 
Save them; don’t waste them. Things which were con- 
sidered wastes in years gone by, are now utilized and 
saved, and the future will see radical education along this 
line. “Save the Wastes” ought to be a slogan for every 
one to observe, and moral laws should be established (if, 
indeed, not also the laws of organized society) to prevent 
waste. , 

Garden wastes may be utilized by composting with 
stable manure, sods, wood ashes, ground limestone, etc. 
The successful gardener does not allow an accumulation of 
such waste materials. Neatness and cleanliness in the gar- 
den are necessary to success. Carelessness is not an at- 
tribute of the successful gardener. 

Fire loss for the most part occurs from carelessness. 
The careless person is untidy. Untidiness accumulates 
trash and litter. Trash and litter invite fire. Ergo: 
Flower growing promotes cleanliness. Cleanliness pre- 
vents fire. 





On Living in Our Gardens 

In America, we do not live in our gardens as the English 
people do. We enjoy planting them in the Spring and work- 
ing over them in the Autumn, while many a pleasant Winter 
evening is spent, by the wood fire, perusing the flower cata- 
logues. Yet it was in England that I was first asked to have 
tea in the Rose garden. As time advances and we enjoy the 
pleasures of life, we should live among our flowers and not 
wait to enjoy them after they are arranged in vases in the 
house. In the old days of New England our grandmothers had 
Grape-arbors built out from their houses and here, away from 
their hot kitchens, they could do much of their household work. 
Why may we not follow their example and furnish our gardens 
so that we may at least sew and write our letters in them? 

And when the day comes for one to welcome friends to 
one’s home, why not entertain them in the garden rather than 
the house. There is an ease and beauty to a party given out 
of doors, which is seldom experienced in a house. Here there 
is no stiffness or formality. Those who want to visit can more 
easily get together and if one is left for a moment alone, there 
are always the flowers to enjoy.. And is there any prettier 
sight on a lovely summer’s day than groups of men and women, 
in white flannels and light muslins, scattered over the green 
and among the flowers. Tennyson is the English poet who 
best describes such scenes in “The Lord of Burleigh”— 

“Parks with Oak and Chestnut shady 
Parks and order’d gardens great, 
Ancient homes of lord and lady, 
Built for pleasure and for state.” 

We may have wandered far from the gentle, quiet beauty 
of these days, yet have they not still a charm for us all? Let 
us bring back the sundials with their quaint and pretty mot- 
toes, and put benches under the shade of trees in our gardens, 
where we can rest and talk while enjoying the beauty of our 
flowers. M. R. Case, (In Farm & Garden) 
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Prices Must Be Equalized 


Unless prices are stabilized and EQUALIZED, business 
falters, stumbles, and FALLS. Prices are at present far 
from stabilized and so far as being equalized is con- 
cerned no man can possibly guess when equalizing will 
take place. Some prices are, indeed, too low, but many 
are as high, or even higher, than during the war. It is 
probable that there never was a time when prices were 
so unbalanced as at present. 

But what to do about it is not so easy to figure out. 
One thing that every person can.do, is to refuse so far 
as practicable, to buy things which are unreasonably high 
in price. Things which are out of reason in price should 
be used as sparingly as possible, or dispensed with com- 
pletely. If all will heed this suggestion prices will soon 
adjust themselves. 

This country and the world in general, is doubtless 
facing a long period of readjustment, which means nothing 
more than a proper stabilizing of prices. It will take a 
long time, chiefly because of the labor situation. Labor 
sits firmly in the saddle and will not budge an inch except 
when compelled, and there is therefore, much unemploy- 
ment; and those who are employed are many of them 
working on short time. These conditions will prevail un- 
til labor has been adjusted to a price level which is com- 
mensurate with the price levels prevailing in other things. 

Then again, this country cannot maintain high rates 
for labor, and high prices for materials, independent of 
what is being done in other countries, and the sooner 
everyone understands that there must be a great change 
before this country can return to normal, the better for 
all concerned. 

In the meantime, people who understand the situation 
and who are wise will, as above suggested, buy of the ex- 
pensive things as sparingly as possible. Slogans and cam- 
paigns of “Build Now” and “Buy Now” are childish in 
the extreme and mean nothing. People will build when 
conditions warrant it, and they will buy when prices seem 
right and not before. 

MADISON COOPER 





One of our subscribers writes that a shipment of one 
quart of Gladiolus bulblets seemed to have been measured 
in a liquid measure, and that they were about twenty-five 
per cent short of regular dry measure. 

In buying bulblets by the quart naturally one expects 
to get one-eighth of a peck or one-thirty-second of = bushel, 
dry measure, and there can be no excuse for measuring 
bulblets by the quart with any other measure. If it is a 
clear case of short measure our subscriber has a right to 
enter complaint and demand correction or reduction in 
bill accordingly. 

Incidentally it may not be out of place to suggest that 
when bulblets are sold by the quart the bulblets should be 
shaken down and a liberal rounded measure given. Any 
seller who perhaps cuts the price and then cuts the measure 
accordingly is adopting a very shortsighted policy. 





Sturtevant’s Article on Hybridization 


In his “Odds and Ends” department this month, R. S. 
Sturtevant writes a thesis, may we call it, on a subject 
which is near and dear to the heart of every plant lover; 
and were it not for the fact that it would leave Sturte- 
vant’s department bare this month, it would be lifted bod- 
ily and given prominence as the leading editorial in this 
issue of THE FLOWER GROWER. 

Sturtevant writes with the confidence of authority, and 
he gives practical suggestions useful to every gardener. 
His writings on this subject are commended to the careful 
attention and study of all garden lovers. 
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The Joy Ride 


The above cartoon appeared in November 1912 issue of the 


monthly publication Coz, 


Pp 
son Cooper Company, Refrigerating 


The underlying forces illustrated in 
this cartoon are even more in evidence 
today than they were ten years ago 
when it was printed. That the auto- 
mobile is today one of the most waste- 
ful institutions that was ever utilized 
by the human race there is no doubt. 
The cartoon illustrates the producer at 
the steering wheel giving the consumer 
a joy ride which will end in famine. 

When the energy and activities of 
a people are largely given up to the 
time of producing materials for plea- 
sure mostly, and when a large part of 
the time of all the people is given up 
to chasing of a fashion or a fad, it 
means that production is at a very 
low ebb. A shortage of all sorts of 
commodities results, which means high 
_ prices, and consequently that all the 


people must get along with less of. 





ublished at Calcium, N.Y., by Madi- 


Engineers and Architects 


everything. This is plainly the ten- 
dency of the times. Whether there 
will be a corrective tendency which 
will become operative before famine 
overtakes us in the literal sense of the 
term, no man can foresee. Let us hope 
for the best. 

We have been preaching the doctrine 
of hard work and plenty of it; and 
that producers must continue to pro- 
duce even under discouraging condi- 
tions. It is, indeed, decidedly dis- 
couraging to the producer to earn for 
half a dozen people who spend their 
time in idleness or worse. This may 
be set down as rank socialism, but it 
is nothing of the sort, it is only com- 
mon sense and a fair statement of the 
facts. 

But the remedy: As has also before 
been pointed out in these columns, the 
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remedy is better education of the 
young. The young are now being edu- 
cated to becomes ladies and gentlemen. 
They are not being educated to become 
workers and educated to the things of 
life which are really worth while. Un- 
til those in control of educational af- 
fairs can be made to see what is really 
required by the young to fit them for 
a life of usefulness and good citizen- 
ship we can look for but small improve- 
ment in present conditions. 
MADISON COOPER 


Mrs. Pleas’ Dwarf May Pinks 


If any reader desires information 
about_ any flower, I advise writing to 
THE FLOWER GROWER. [I had not in- 
tended my query for the whereabouts 
of my lost Dwarf May border Pinks as 
an ad, but have received a full dozen 
letters offering it, and a half dozen 
nice plants, ut am sorry to add, not 
one of them had the blue-green foliage 
of the Pink have known. 

From the description given in Sep- 
tember issue of THE FLOWER GROWER 
by Mrs. Farmer, page 261, I feel con- 
fident she has the true border Pinks I 
inquired for. Although I have not 
personally grown the white variety, I 
have seen it. While she does not de- 
scribe her rose colored one so minutely, 
she infers it is the same having ever- 
green matted foliage. These are 
equally beautiful during Winter and 
are really serviceable in keeping the 
beds from washing. 

Eighty years ago the nicest country 
gardens had all walks with eight inch 
boards well staked on each side, with 
beds slightly raised. These were, (or 
would now be) very expensive; and 
were quite troublesome to keep up, be- 
sides harboring seeds of weeds and 
flowers, which must be kept cleaned 
out. Sometimes instead of boards 
bricks were used which were even 
more objectionable. When I used 
boards and bricks, we did not have 
border plants, which have since taken 
their place and are greatly to be pre- 
ferred. 

SARAH A. PLEAS 


Note by the Editor: 


With reference to Mrs. Pleas’ suggestion that 
those wanting information about any flower should 
write to THE FLower Grower: 

THe FLower Grower cannot undertake to act 
as a clearing house for information for the sup- 
plying of materials, and in future will not print 
such requests unless under exceptional conditions. 
It leads to too much complication not only for 
the inquirer, but for the Editor. It was our de- 
sire to help Mrs. Pleas locate the lost Dwarf May 
Pink, but it was not thought that it would mean 
so much additional trouble for her, and indirectly 
for this office. Therefore, in future correspond- 
ents should not expect that THe FLOwer Grower 
will undertake to help them locate any particular 
plant except in a general way. We are quite 
willing to print inquiries which are to be an- 
swered through the columns of THE FLOWER 
Grower on items of general information, but 
further than that we cannot go. 





A subscriber writes that Hibiscus 
seed may be sown in the open as soon 
as ground can be worked. Seeds ger- 
minate easily and plants will fiower 
the same season.’ Seeds may also be 
sown the last of October and left in 
the ground all Winter, but there is 
little gain in doing this. 
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Bulbs for the Winter Window-Garden 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower) 


ULBS ARE used in great variety 
to keep the greenhouse bright with 
flowers, in late Winter and early 
Spring. Many of these can be grown 
quite easily in the window-garden in 
Winter, and by a judicial selection it 
is possible to keep up a supply of flow- 
ers all Winter, till late Spring. There 
are the Daffodils, Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Snowdrops, Crocus, Scillas, Freesias, 
Erythroniums, etc., which can be pot- 
ted.upin Fall and placed in a dark 
cellar to get started, after which they 
can be brought into the room for flow- 
ering. 
In purchasing the bulbs, buy the 
best grade, of good size, firm sub- 
stance, and free from disease. Pot as 


BY T. SHEWARD 


soon as possible after they are re- 
ceived, in good soil, then water and 
store away in a dark, cool place, free 
from frost, to get started. Narcissi 
are most satisfactory when they are 
planted several in a six or eight inch 
seed pan, C: So also are such things 
as Freesias, Crocuses, Snowdrops, 
Grape-hyacinths, Roman Hyacinths, F, 
and Erythroniums, D. 

A good supply of broken crocks 
should be placed in the bottom of the 
pots or pans, to facilitate drainage, 
and over this some rough soil, as 
shown at B, and G, in diagram. In 
planting the bulbs avoid pressing the 
soil too firmly, as if the soil below the 
bulb is too compact the roots will not 


penetrate it, and will force the bulb 
out of the soil. 

Freesias, A, are potted six in a six 
inch pot, about the depth shown at B, 
and when nicely started, can be placed 
in a sunny window where they will 
flower nicely in early Spring. Hya- 
cinths are planted as at G, then placed 
in a cellar to ga a good root system, 
which is necessa.y beferc they will 


force well. Afterwards they can be 
brought ‘nto the living room to 
flower. E, shows a Hyacinth with 


plenty of roots which is ready for 
forcing. Tulips, Narcissi, and all other 
bulbs are allowed to grow a little, C, 
before bringing into the room to 
flower. 
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Common Sense in Planting 
the Home Grounds 


Trees are beautiful and clumps of trees 
are very beautiful, but a long line of 
Lombardy Poplars with dead tops do not 
come in this class. Flower beds are beau- 
tiful and a Boxwood hedge may be beau- 
tiful, but to fence up a flower bed with 
a Boxwood hedge is the acme of absurd- 
ity.. If you want to beautify your home 
use the common sense with which you 
are endowed and do not ape the man 
who has millions to do absurd stunts so 
he may astonish the natives. Plant 
things that last and satisfy. Plant 
things that grow and thrive in your lo- 
cation. A thrifty, well-grown Willow 
tree beats all hollow a sickly specimen of 
Cercidiphyllum Japonicum. A clump of 
Dogwood with its large white flowers 


with faint pink shadings and the abun- 
dance of crimson fruits in the Autumn is 
infinitely to be preferred to the Halimo- 
denéron Sibericum which always threat- 
ens to grow but just as often fails. I 
look out the window as I write and see 
the common weed, Black Eyed Susan, with 
a load of yellow. flowers with a distinctive 
black center. It was never planted nor 
sown but it is beautiful. Not far away 
is the wonderful Arctotis Grandis late 
from southwestern Africa, occupying a 
quarter page in the catalogue, poor, 
homesick, colorless waif which to see is 
to pity or swear at. 

Therefore, prefer’ common things that 
thrive. Plant trees in clumps not too 
near to the buildings. Plant some Ever- 
green trees or shrubs for Winter beauty. 
If you want to have a lawn, do not cut 
it up with shrubbery and flower beds of 


many angles. It provokes too much em- 
— in the pusher of the lawn mower. 

aths and drives we must have to get 
from place to place but they are not beau- 
tiful and should not curve and curl about 
the place like an endless snake. I have 
gone off the highway towards the man- 
sion, first north then west then south 
then northwest before I reached the place. 
The caretaker told me it was the “near- 
cut” way to the building. No wonder 
folks die of nervous prostration. Have 
direct paths and drives and plant shrubs 
and flowers as a border and there make 
your curves. That is beautiful and dces 
not interfere with us getting somewhere 
in a hurry when occasion demands. Ina 
word, use plenty of common sense in lay- 
ing out and planting the grounds about 
the house.—L. W. Licuty, (In Nationai 
Stockman and Farmer) 
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Ayraucaria Excelsa 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower) 

Araucaria excelsa, or as it is popu- 
larly known, the Norfolk Island Pine, 
is the most beautiful of all the tender 
Evergreens and admirably adapted to 
the decoration of the greenhouse or 
window garden during the Winter 
months. With a little care and aiten- 
tion it can be used to good advantage 
as a porch plant during the Summer 
season, while smaller specimens are 
among the finest of plants for table 
decoration. It may be described as be- 
ing a plant of symmetrical growth 
with dark green finely cut foliage giv- 
ing it a fern-like appearance and as the 
plant increases in height it makes suc- 
cessive tiers of pendulous branches, 
giving it a very striking and tropical 
effect. 

The Araucaria is a plant that can 
be éasily grown if given a pot or tub 
proportionate to the size of the plant. 
It is a most essential point that the 
pot or tub be properly drained for al- 
though the plant requires a good sup- 
ply of water both overhead and at the 
roots, it soon suffers if the soil be- 
comes sour or water is allowed to re- 
main around the roots for any length 
of time. It should be given a light 
loamy soil and at no time should it be 
allowed to become pot bound, nor 
should it be given too large a pot or 
tub. During the Winter months. it 
should be given an average tempera- 
ture of 55°, as light a situation as pos- 
sible, and the plant should be freely 
and frequently sprayed in order to 
keep down the Red Spider, which if 
not kept in subjection, will soon ruin 
the plant. 

The late Eben E. Rexford in an ar- 
ticle on the care of the Araucaria says: 
“Any amateur can grow it, and grow 
it well, by giving it a sandy loam, 
made moderately rich by the addition 
of a reliable fertilizer like bone meal, 
and good drainage provided. Water 
should be supplied in sufficient quan- 
tity and enough to keep the soil al- 
ways moist, not wet. If this is done, 
and the plant frequently showered, es- 
pecially on the under side of the 
branches to keep down the Red Spider, 
which is the most destructive of all 
plant enemies in the living room, suc- 
cess may be assured. 

It has more or less regular periods 
of growth: When the bud at the center 
of the plant just above the last tier of 
the branches begins to swell, and di- 
vide into several buds, each one of 
which is to become a branch, you are 
to understand that another growing 
period is begun, and then whatever 
fertilizer you may make use of can be 
applied generously enough to encour- 
age a strong healthy growth. Repot 
once a year, using a pot one size larger 
than the old one each time. While the 
plant likes a good deal of light, it does 
not seem to care for direct sunshine, 
and being tender, must be kept from 
frost.” 

Cuas. E. PARNELL 


Jae Frower Grower 


-How Chipmunks Dig Their Holes 


It has long been a moot question as 
to how a Chipmunk can dig a hole in 
the ground as a home and leave no 
dirt around the entrance. Some wag- 
gish fellow has said that he begins at 
the bottom and digs up. However, 
here are the facts in the case, as dis- 
covered by my old friend, the late 
Frank S. Morton, of Portland, Me., 
well known to readers of THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER during the early 
days of that publication. Mr. Morton 
in- The Guide to Nature of February, 
1909, after stating the old problem ex- 
plains as follows: 

“As I imagined it would be, the earth 
was a at source of comfort and im- 
mediately on being placed in it she would 
begin to dig. She made the earth fly so 
that I one day placed my hands on the 
side of the jar so that the earth would 
not fly over the room. She began pack- 
ing the earth against my hands and was 
halfway to the bottom of the jar. It was 
then that I observed that after digging 
away the dirt with her fore feet like any 
burrowing animal, and throwing it under 
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her body, she whirled around and began 
tamping and packing it away with —_ 
head, using it as a battering ram and 
packing in the earth at each side and 
when possible at the top. To further try 
her I placed my hands down over the 
pile of earth so that they formed sort of 
an outer covering to tunnels she was dig- 
ging, and she continued packing the earth 
against my hands so that it formed a 
complete and solid tunnel, my hands 
holding it in place.” 

Mr. Morton besides being a real 
gentieman of the old school was a 
nature student of no mean ability, and 
a thorough and painstaking experi- 
menter. He has written much on na- 
ture studies of various kinds and dur- 
ing his last years was a Gladiolus 
grower of keen perceptions, and his 
lucid explanations of his activities in 
this line, were much appreciated by 
readers of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GrowER. He doubtless discovered 
through his ability to study and ob- 
serve, the solution of how a Chipmunk 
digs his hole, which had bothered 
naturalists for many years. 


MADISON COOPER 











The Editor’s Home Viewed from the Rear 


This photograph was made by Prof. 
David Lumsden, of the Federal Hor- 
ticultural Board, Washington, D. C., 
when he was on a visit to the Editor. 

The light color to the left indicates 
the profuse bloom of a beautiful patch 
of buckwheat. A new piece of ground 
was cleaned of pine stumps, (the orig- 
inal crop on this particular ground), 
about seventy pounds of wood ashes to 
the acre was sowed with a grain drill, 
then about the same amount of ground 
limestone, and when the buckwheat 
was sown, about the same quantity of 
acid phosphate. Buckwheat at the rate 
of about sixty pounds to the acre. The 
crop was planted in late June, and al- 
though the rainfall was rather defi- 
cient a rapid and rank growth resulted, 
and this was plowed under the last 
days of August, to furnish humus and 
to put the soil in condition for a crop 
in 1923. This soil is a very lean sand 
and as stated it was originally covered 
with a pine forest, some of the old 
stumps indicating enormous size. 

The foreground shows a crop of 
many varieties of Gladioli. This is 
the first year on this ground, and prior 
to this season the natural crop con- 
sisted of Blackberries, Goldenrod, and 








Moss. There was very little grass of 
any kind. Buckwheat as a green ma- 
nure crop for sandy land especialiy has 
long been well known and the Editor is 
pleased to approve it. It is quite won- 
derful what a rank growth of buck- 
wheat may be had on sandy ground 
which looks as though it would not 
grow anything at all in the way of a 
crop; and the buckwheat plowed under 
by using a chain on the plow, makes a 
good start toward the humus which is 
so necessary in the production of a 
profitable crop. 

Following the plowing under of 
buckwheat, manure, at the rate of about 
twelve or fifteen tons to the acre, will 
be applied this Fall, and it will be al- 
lowed to remain on the ground during 
the Winter. The ground will be 
plowed again and a light top dressing 
of manure, eight to ten tons to the 
acre, deeply disked or harrowed into 
the soil; then this very lean and na- 
turally waste sandy ground will be 
ready to produce a reasonably good 
crop of most anything: Especially with 
the Skinner Irrigation System, the 
pipes of which are shown to the right 
in the photograph. 
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The Giad Philosopher’s 
Musings — 


spenecatonnnannenaneneny, 





All in all, the Summer of 1922 has 
been a most wonderful one for flow- 
ers, fruits and vegetables, but unfor- 
tunately, not for all. There seems to 
be a compensation in nature, and the 
weather that is unfavorable for some 
things is often most favorable for 
others. While Peonies and Dahlias 
did not get a fair chance to show what 
they could do, the Phlox must have 
had everything its own way, for never 
before did I see such Phlox as bloomed 
this Summer. The flowers seemed 
larger, brighter and more profuse, and 
their season more lasting. 


What a pity that the Dahlia is so 
dependant upon favorable weather 
conditions, and causes so much disap- 
pointment in a dry season, such as we 
have had this Fall. There seems to 
be considerable to learn to grow the 
finer varieties of Dahlias successfully. 
Last Winter, through ignorance of the 
proper methods of storing the roots, I 
lost practically all of my choicest va- 
rieties; and this year, after making 
another start, the protracted drouth 
has caused most of the blooms to be 
disappointing. Those who have an ir- 
rigation system are to be envied. A 
Dahlia grower of long experience, in 
advising wet treatment, told me that 
the finest Dahlia—in fact the finest 
outdoor plant—he ever beheld was a 
plant of Etiole de Lyon growing at Ni- 
agara Falls, in Canada, where it re- 
ceived moisture from the spray con- 
tinuously. 

The Glad Philosopher is too new at 
the Dahlia game to offer any advice or 
make any suggestions of his own, but 


‘I expect to try next year the method 


of another experienced Dahlia grower 
who won prizes with his exhibition 
Dahlias this year while so many of the 
rest of us had inferior, malformed 
blooms. He says he plants his tubers 
June 15, and about the last week in 
July, five weeks later, he cuts every 
plant down to a foot or less from the 
ground. This starts a new growth of 
soft wood and holds back bloom until 
September, which is the right time 
for the Dahlia to come into flower. 
For exhibition blooms he disbuds, al- 
lowing but one flower to be produced 
at the end of-each stalk. 


While the Peonies suffered from the 
late freezings of last.Spring and the 
Dehlias from the dry weather of the 
late Summer, both making a poorer 
showing this year than ever before in 
the experience of most growers, I have 
not heard any reports from any part 
of the country where the weed crop 
failed in any particular. Weeds and 
insect pests do not seem to have any 
poor seasons. 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 


Note by the Editor: 


The Giad Philosopher’s statement that a plant 
of Dahlia Etoile de Lyon, growing at Niagara 
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Falls, within reach of the spray from the cataract, 
was the finest ever seen by a Dahlia grower of 
long experience, leads to the thought that inland 
locations are not as well adapted for most va- 
— of Dahlias as locations near the seacoast. 
And here is a hint for those who are partial to 
and have not climatic conditions most 
: Why would not an artificial spray, ap- 
= at "tatervaln, (perhaps the Skinner overhead 
irrigation would be just the thing) produce con- 
ditions whi would be somewhere near seacoast 
conditions? It is presumed that the dev ome nights 
are what Dahlias need, and perhaps the 
enthusiast would be willing to sit up nights and 
spray his Dahlias. 


The Love of Flowers 


By BertTHA BerserT-HAMMOND 
(In Gardeners’ Chronicle) 
How beautiful is a flower! 


Set free and growing wild 
In the sunshine and the shower. 


So fragrant so fair, so true! 
It smiles with the smiling sun, 
And weeps with the weeping dew. 
God loves it—and why not we? 
"Tis a face with a soul a-shine, 
"Tis a thought Sy the mind Divine, 
"Tis a hint of the life to be. 

As flowers are one of Nature’s choicest 
and most beautiful gifts to mankind and 
= pear almost human in some of their 

characteristics, it is quite natural for 
those who intimately know fiowers to en- 
tertain a feeling of friendship and affec- 
tion for them. An admiration for these 
“stars that on earth’s firmament do 
shine” is enshrined in the heart of every 
lover of the beautiful and fortunately, it 
is nd longer considered effeminate even 
for our boys and men to display their 
love and appreciation of flowers. 

Most of the European nations have 
been in advance of us in their manifesta- 
tion of floral appreciation. Concrete evi- 
dence of the appreciation and love of 
flowers is found in Japan in the almost 
universal use of names of flowers in the 
naming of the daughters of the nation 
and in the designation of the festivals 
and of certain seasons of the year. The 
Japanese words for Cherry-blossom and 
for Chrysanthemum are commonly used 
as names for girls, and Plum and Cherry 
blossom time are observed in the Spring 
and Maple-leaf and Chrysanthemum sea- 
son in the Autumn. 

The educational-and ethical value of a 
love of flowers cannot be doubted. The 
appreciation of the miracle of growing 
things, and the love of the beautiful in- 
stilled into the receptive mind of a child 
will almost invariably exert an influence 
that will tend to develop the finer side of 
the character. As the love of flowers 
seems innate in a child, it is necessary 
only to encourage and stimulate this 
natural tendency and direct and guide 
the enthusiasm until an intelligent and 
permanent interest may be established, 
one that will foster the best development 
of the individual. With a set of tools, 
carefully chosen in regard to their suita- 
bility and adaptation to the size and 
strength of the child, there is no exercise 
that is likely to prove more healthful and 
fascinating than a moderate amount of 
digging and delving in the ground. Some 
persons claim that this nearness to 
Mother Earth, and the actual contact of 
the hands with the soil, exerts a soothing 
effect on the nerves that i is almost magi- 
cal and that transmission of vital cur- 
rents is effected from the humus in the 
soil to the human body. John Dryden al- 
ludes to the potentialities of outdoor ex- 
ercise in the following stanza: 


Better to hunt in fields for health unbought 
quae Se cee St 6 ee 
The wise for cure on exercise depend ; 

God never made His work for man to mend. 


The constant association with the soil 


that is not readily effaced. 
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and growing things will leave a mark 
In one of 
her books Gene Stratton-Porter says with 
truth: “Nature can be trusted to work 
her own miracle in the heart of any man 
whose daily task keeps him alone among 
her sights, sourds and silences.” Those 
outdoor workers who have labored under- 
standingly and in harmony with Nature, 
have come to believe that there is a tan- 
gible reciprocity between the skilled gar- 
dener, the soil and plant kingdom that 
gives ample evidence of a responsive 
higher power, without which the miracles 
of field and garden would not be possible. 
We may dig the soil, plant the seed, but 
without the co-operation of that great 
and beneficent power, which pervades 
the universe, our labors would be in vain. 

There is something in the composition 
of normal mankind that demands com- 
munion with the great outdoors. For 
centuries man has taken enjoyment and 
comfort in “green growing things.” Dion 
Clayton Calthrop says: “To garden is 
part of every man’s philosophy. To sow 
the seeds, to watch the tender shoots come 
out and brave the light and rain, to see 
the buds lift up their heads and display 
their precious colors, living, breathing 
jewels is enough to live for.” 

Even when grown for pleasure only, 
flowers have and hold an important place 
in the economy of life. They exert an 
uplifting and refining influence that is 
within reach of thousands of persons who 
by circumstances are denied the refine- 
ments and the aesthetic jovs ur really 
good music and fine paintings. That per- 
son who has in his heart an unaffected 
love of flowers, has within himself an 
unfailing source of pleasure and a capac- 
ity for a keen appreciation of the higher 
things of life. As F. W. Burbridge 
writes: “Devotion to Flora as a queen 
among us is as yet a living truth, and 
among and around the hearts of all true 
gardeners there is woven a thread of 
twisted gold.” 





JOHN DOE WAH AND THE }\AHLIAS 
Wah is a Chinese prisoner at Sa!: Quentin, Cali- 
fornia. He is ninety-four years old and Tom 


Green, photographer at San Queniin, who sends 
us hotograph, says that h: spends much 
time with the flowers. He may often be seen 


tral Pacific Railroad, landing in California in the 
year 1857. 
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Garden Notes on Gladioli 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF 
[District of Columbia] 
PART VIiI—Continued 


(Written expressly for The Fiower Grower) 


Empress of India (Velthuys). Very 
deep wine-crimson shaded black on tips, 
and with maroon. Fine. Hard to beat. 
Season dry. Spike strong, 35 inm.; 15 
blooms, fairly compact, many open, size 
3% in., wide open, excellent substance; 
blooming 9 days. Increase good. Planted 
5/5 and bloomed 7/25, requiring 81 
days. Season wet, Spike strong, 40 in.; 
16 blooms, fairly compact, many open, 
size 4 in., wide open, excellent substance; 
blooming 12 days. Cormels very prolific. 
Planted 5/13 and bloomed 7/25, requir- 
ing 73 days. Season very dry. Spike 
strong, 36 in.; 14 blooms, compact, many 
open, size 8 in., wide open, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 7 days. Cormels fairly 
prolific. Planted 5/30 and bloomed 8/31, 
requiring 93 days. (XXXX). ; 

Ethiopie (Vilmorin-Andrieux). Very 
dark violet-blue. In three seasons failed 
to bloom. Growth very weak. (I.) — 

Eugene Lefebvre (Lemoine). Bright 
pink, bases of lower petals and throat 
dotted and spotted purplish amaranth on 
cream, Very pretty. Season very dry. 
Spike strong, 56 in.; 13 blooms, three 
open, compact, size 4% in., wide open, 
very good substance; blooming 9 days. 
Increase not noted. Planted 5/28 and 
bloomed 8/29, requiring 93 days. (XXX). 

Evelyn Kirtland (Austin). Flame or 
rich orange-pink, blending darker on 
edges, and to light shell pink in centers 
and throat, lower petals darker blotched 
brilliant scarlet. Beautiful and distinct 
and fine for cutting. Season average. 
Spike strong, stout, 48 in.; 17 blooms, 
fairly compact, many open, size 4 in., 
wide open Lily form, tips reflexing, ex- 
cellent substance; blooming 10 days. 
Cormels prolific. Planted 5/18 and 
bloomed &/10, requiring 84 days. Season 
dry. Spike strong, 38 in.; 16 blooms, 
compact, many open, size 3% in., wide 
open, excellent substance; blooming 8 
days, Cormels fairly prolific. Planted 
5/5 and bloomed 8/9, requiring 96 days. 
Season wet. Spikes strong, 50 to 55 in.; 
18 to 20 blooms, fairly compact, many 
open, size 4% in., wide open, excellent 
substance; blooming 12 to 15 days. 
Cormels very prolific. Planted 5/15 and 
bloomed 7/28, requiring 74 days. Season 
very dry. Spike strong, stout, 36 in.; 12 
to 16 blooms, compact, many open, size 
3 in., wide open, very good substance; 
blooming 8 to 11 days. Increase fair. 
Planted 5/20 and bloomed 8/27, requir- 
ing 99 days. (XXXX). ” 

Excelsior (C. Zeestraten). Clear pink 
blotched with dark blood-red. Fine for 
cutting. Season very dry. Spike strong, 
43 in.; 16 blooms, fairly compact, eight 
open, size 4% in., wide open, excellent 
s' ; blooming 10 days. Cormels 
prolific. Planted 5/29 and bloomed 8/5, 
requiring 68 days. In a more favorable 
season should bloom earlier. (XXXX). 

Fairfax (Diener). Rich magenta, bases 
of lower petals light yellow blotched deep 
magenta. Fine rich coloring. Season 
very dry. Spike strong, 50 in.; 16 blooms, 
fairly compact, six open, size 5 in., wide 
open, excellent substance; blooming 10 
days. Increase very good. Planted 5/30 
and bloomed 8/30, requiring 92 days. 
(XXXX). 

Fantome (Kelway (?)). Pure white 


slightly tinted on edges with rosy lilac. 
Fine. Season very dry. Spike strong, 
40 in.; 16 blooms, fairly compact, four 
open, size 4 in., wide open, very good sub- 
stance; blooming 8 days. Increase fairly 
good. Planted 5/29 and bloomed 9/8, 
requiring 102 days. (XXXX). 

Fascinaticn (Alexander). A blend of 
pale yellow and pale lilac with rich deep 
carmine blotches on lower petals. Pretty 
coloring. Season very dry. Spike strong, 
35 in.; 15 blooms, compact, four open, 
size 3% in., wide open, very good sub- 
stance; blooming 8 days. Increase fairly 
good. Planted 5/29 and bloomed 8/21, 
requiring 84 days. (XXX). 

Fascinator (Miller). Deep rosy red 
with a brilliant red blotch in blush throat. 
Season very dry. Spike strong, 40 in.; 
11 blooms, fairly separate, several open, 
size 3% in., wide open Orchid form, fair 
substance; blooming 3 days. Increase 
poor to fair. Planted 5/22 and bloomed 
8/20, requiring 90 days. (XX). 

Fascinator ¢ (Vaughan (?)). Salmon- 
pink striped from center to tips of petals 
with salmon-red, blending lighter toward 
throat; lower. petals blotched lilacy white 
feathered and lined with magenta to 
throat; pistil deep salmon-pink, anthers 
mauve. For a striped bloom, the colors 
blend prettily and is, therefore, very good. 
Season very dry. -Spike strong, 24 in.; 
10 to 11 blooms, four open, compact, size 
3% in., wide open diamond form, very 
good substance; blooming 8 days. Increase 
not noted. Planted 3/17 and bloomed 
7/3 and 7/10, requiring 108 and 115 
days. (XXX). 

Field Marshal Haig (Vaughan). Light 
salmon-pink with lower petals blotched 
pe 2 red. Ruffled. Fine for cutting. 
Season very dry. Spike strong, 36 in.; 12 
te 19 blooms, fairly compact, eight open, 
size 3 to 3% in., wide open diamond 
form, excellent substance; blooming 8 to 
12 days. Increase not noted. According 
to Vaughan “will do well in a cool moist 
soil.” Planted 5/30 and bloomed 8/28, 
requiring 90 days. (XXXX). 

Figaro (Lemoine). Sulphur-yellow 
with heavy broad picotee edging inside 
and out of crushed strawberry, blending 
to nearly pure spectrum red; blending on 
outside to a rose and crimson tube; the 
inside edging finely veined sulphur-yel- 
low. Bases of all but upper central petal 
blending to canary yellow with heavy 
velvety cardinal-scarlet blotches extend- 
ing to a small green throat; pistil pink, 
anthers pale lilac. Distinctly beautiful 
and very brilliant. Season very dry. 
Spikes strong, slender, 30 in.; 6 to 14 
blooms, blooming from small corms, sep- 
arate, many open, size 3% in., wide open 
triangular, excellent substance, (though 
the burning sun repeatedly cau the 
blooms to wilt during the day, the cool 
of the evening quickly freshened them) ; 
blooming 5 to 12 days. Increase in or- 
dinary seasons good, in this season none. 
Planted 5/29 and bloomed 9/65, requiring 
100 days. (XXXX). 

Flame (Diener). Flaming orange, 
bases of lower petals yellow. Brilliant. 
Season very dry. Spike strong, 40 in.; 
18 blooms, compact, many open, size 4 in., 
wide open, excellent substance; blooming 
10 days. Increase not noted. Planted 
5/29 and bloomed 9/6, requiring 100 
days. (XXXX), 
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Flora (Velthuys).¢ Rich clear yellow, 
nearly a self except for few tiny mark- 
ings in throat. Fine for cutting. Season 
wet. Spike strong, 44 in.; 18 blooms, very 
compact, arranged as in case of 
Schwaben, many open, size 4% in., wide 
open Lily form, excellent substance; 
blooming 10 days. Cormels fairly pro- 
lific. Planted 5/17 and bloomed 8/10, re- 
quiring 85 days. Season very dry. Spike 
strong, 40 in.; 16 blooms, very compact, 
many open, size 4 in., wide open, excel- 
lent substance; blooming 8 days. Increase 
none. Planted 5/29 and bloomed 9/4, re- 
quiring 98 days. (XXXX). 

Frau Gustav Cless (Pfitzer). Dark rich 
blood-red, lower petals striped with white. 
Fine. Season very dry. Spike strong, 
41 in.; 17 blooms, fairly compact, six 
open, size 4 in., wide open, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 11 days. Production of 
cormels poor. in a wet or average sea- 
son cormels were prolific, and the bloom 
was % tolin. larger. Planted, in aver- 
age season 5/6, in wet season 5/17 and 
in the very dry season 5/30, bloomed, re- 
spectively 8/1, 8/3 and 8/31, requiring, 
87, 78 and 93 days. (XXXX). 

Friendship (Vos) .¢ Old rose color with 
a wine-red throat. Fine in its pastel col- 
oring. Season very dry. Spike strong, 
48 in.; 18 blooms, fairly compact, five 
open, size 4 in., wide open, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 12 days. Increase not 
noted. Planted 5/30 and bloomed 8/27, 
requiring 89 days. (XXXX). 

General Joffre (Lemoine (?)). Not 
the same as General Joffre(Vos). Orange 
flamed with purplish red and edged with 
slaty violet; blotched with sulphur-yel- 
low. Pretty. Season very dry. Spike 
strong, 36 in.; 15 blooms, very compact, 
many open, size 4 in., wide open round, 
excellent substance; blooming 9 days. In- 
crease fair. Planted 5/30 and bloomed 
8/28, requiring 90 days. (XXX). 

General Stoessel { (Lemoine). Deepest 
salmon-pink shading lighter to centers 
and throat, with midribs cream-white; 
two or three upper petals blotched dee 
carmine-crimson; lower petals wit 
cream-white bases blotched and spotted 
deepest velvety carmine-crimson, with a 
pale rose semi-circle between the white 
bases and the salmon; throat heavily 
spotted carmine-crimson; pistil rose-pink, 
anthers pale lilac edged violet-mauve. All 
the petals have a glistening brownish 
sheen as an overlay. Beautifully dis- 
tinct and fine. Season dry. Spike strong, 
32 in.; 13 blooms, three open, fairly com- 
pact, size 4 in., wide open triangular, and 
Lily form, excellent substance; blooming 
9 days. Increase not noted. Planted 
3/17 and bloomed 7/14; requiring 119 
days. (XXXX). 

George F. Elcock (Alexander). Cream- 
white overlaid with salmon-pink with 
crimson-maroon throat. Very good. Sea- 
son very dry. Spike strong, 36 in.; 14 
blooms,- compact, four open, size 4 in., 
wide open spreading form, very good sub- 
stance; blooming 8 days. Increase not 
noted. Planted 5/20 and bloomed 8/19, 
requiring 91 days. (XXX). 

Giowing Gem (Alexander). A rich 
glowing scarlet. A real flaming spike. 
Season very dry. Spike strong, 40 in.; 
17 blooms, compact, many open, size 4 in., 
wide open spreading form, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 12 days. Increase good. 
Planted 5/20 and bloomed 8/26, requir- 
ing 98 days. (XXXX). 

Golden Rod (Childs). Clear bright yel- 
low. Should prove of value for cutting. 
Season very dry. Spike strong, slender, 
46 in.; 18 blooms, many open, fairly com- 
pact, size 3% in., wide open Tuberose 
form, very good substance, blooming 10 
days. Increase not noted. ' Planted 5/19 
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and bloomed 8/18, requiring 91 days. 
(XXXX). 

Grandeur (Kunderd). Ruffled. Rich 
rose blended with orange. Fine and dis- 
tinct. Season very dry. Spike strong, 
46 in.; 17 blooms, compact, many open, 
size 4 in., wide open, excellent substance; 
blooming 10 days. Increase not noted. 
Planted 5/30 and bloomed 8/31, requir- 
ing 93 days. (XXXX). 

Hawaii (Diener). Rose-pink blending 
lighter toward throat, lower tals 
blotched brown. Distinct and handsome. 
Season very dry. Spike strong, 44 in.; 
18 blooms, compact, five open, size 4 in., 
wide open, very good substance; bloom- 
ing 11 days. Increase not noted. Planted 
5/30 and bloomed 9/7, requiring 100 
days. (XXXX). 

Heart of Juanita (Diener). Deep rosy 
scarlet with a crimson and white throat. 
A distinct red that is very fine. Season 
very dry. Spike strong, 38 in.; 16 blooms, 
compact, many open, size 4% in., wide 
open, excellent substance; blooming 10 
days. Increase, considering the adverse 
weather conditions, was good. Plan 
5/30 and bloomed 9/13, requiring 106 
days. (XXXX). 

Henry C. Goehl (Fischer).¢ (Intro- 

duced by Roos). Pure white with slight 
flushes of pink, lower petals blotched deep 
crimson. Extra. Season very dry. Spike 
strong, 40 in.; 17 blooms, fairly com- 
act, seven open, size 4 in., wide open 
road petaled, excellent substance; 
blooming 9 days. Increase in other sea- 
sons good; this season none. Planted 
5/30 and bloomed 8/27, requiring 89 
days. In a wet season, spike was strong, 
47 in.; 18 blooms, fairly compact, many 
open, size 5 in., wide open, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 12 days. Planted 5/12 
and bloomed 7/23, requiring 72 days. 
(XXXX). 

Herada (Austin). Light purplish rose 
{or mauve as some describe it), deepen- 
ing to tips and edges, lower petals 
blotched even deeper with centers a crim- 
son shade, centers of other petals light. 
A beauty worthy a place in any garden. 
Season average. Spike strong, 40 in.; 
mn, size 
4 in., wide open, excellent substance; 
blooming 9 days. Increase good. Planted 
5/5 and bloomed 8/1, requiring 88 days. 
Season wet. Spike strong, 48 in.; 18 
blooms, fairly compact, many open, size 
4% in., wide open, excellent substance; 
blooming 12 days. Increase very D 
Planted 5/22 and bloomed 8/18, requir- 
ing 88 days. Season very dry. Spike 
strong, medium slender, 36 in.; 14 blooms, 
compact, four open, size 3%, wide open, 
very good substance; blooming 8 days. In- 
crease fair. Planted 5/15 and bloomed 
8/17, requiring 94 days. (XXXX). 

Hildegarde t (Stalnaker). Pure glis- 
tening white, lower petals blending to 
cream bases bearing feathers and lines 
of magenta to a throat of green; pistil 
white tinted blush, anthers white edged 
violet-blue. A fine white for cutting. 
Season dry. Spike strong, 32 in.; 12 
blooms, compact, three open, size 3 in., 
wide open Orchid form, petals broad with 
slightly ruffled edges, excellent substance; 
blooming 9 days. Increase not noted. 
Planted 3/17 and bloomed 7/12, requir- 
ing 117 days. (XXXX). 

Hortense (Tracy). Purple as is seen 
in Fuchsias is the color of this beautiful 
variety. Season very dry. Spike strong, 
36 in.; 15 blooms, five open, fairly com- 
pact, size 4 in., wide open, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 11 days. Increase not 


noted. Planted 5/18 and bloomed 8/26, 
requiring 100 days. (XXXX). 
Hubertus (Velthuys). A very good va- 
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riety of clear lilac color. Season very 
dry. Spike strong, 38 in.; 14 blooms, sep- 
arate, six open, size 3% in., wide open, 
excellent substance; blooming 10 days. 
Increase not noted. Planted 5/29 and 
bloomed 8/20, requiring 83 days. 
(XXXX). 

Illinois (Vos). Clear apple-blossom 
pink with small wine-red blotch. A fine 
cutting variety. Season very dry. Spike 
strong, 36 in.; 14 blooms, compact, five 
open, size 3% in., wide open, excellent 
substance; blooming 9 days. Increase not 
noted. Planted 5/29 and bloomed 8/31, 
requiring 94 days. (XXXX). 
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pink shading to very light pink on edges, 
overlaid with deep lilac. Lower petals 
with primrose-yellow bases edged light 
bright red. Fine as a cut flower. Sea- 
son very dry. Spike strong, 40 in.; 16 
blooms, compact, six open, size 4% in., 
wide open Orchid form, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 10 days. Increase not 
noted. Planted 5/30 and bloomed 9/14, 
requiring 107 days. (XXXX). 

Ivorine (Kelway (?)). Upper petals 
pale creamy white suffused on tips with 
very pale fleshy white, lower petals pale 
lemon-yellow, amaranth lines and stip- 
pling deep in throat. Pretty and fine for 
cutting. Season very dry. Spike strong, 
37 in.;16 blooms, compact, four open, size 
3 in., wide open triangular, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 9 days. Increase not 
noted. a axe 8/27, 
requirin ays. y 

Jack ) PeatBow (Diener). Light salmon 
flamed brilliant orange, throat golden 


_yellow with ruby markings. Pretty. Good 
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for cutting. Season very dry. Spike 
strong, slender, 46 in.; 16 blooms, com- 
-pact, many open, size 3% in., wide open, 
very good substance; blooming 8 days. 
Cormels very prolific. Planted 5/30 and 
bloomed 8/25, requiring 87 days. (XXX). 
Illustrated herewith. 

Jonathan Webb (Diener). Flame scar- 
let overlaid deeper on edges, minutely 
speckled on the outside all over with 
cream-white, and inside the same from 
center of petals to throat, the speckling 
being larger toward throat; bright green 
deep in throat with stripes of maroon; 

istil pink, anthers pinkish lavender. 

eautifully distinct and fine. Season 
wet. Spike strong, 48 in.; branching, 16 
blooms to main and 8 to secondary spike, 
separate, six open, size 5% in., wide open 
massive triangular, excellent substance; 
blooming 16 days. Cormels very prolific. 
Planted 5/12 and bloomed 8/12, requir- 
ing 92 days. Season dry.t Spikes strong, 
stout, 34 to 40 in.; 13 to 14 blooms, some- 
times branching with secondary showing 
from -6 to 8 blooms, separate, five open, 
size 4% to 5 in., wide open, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 8 to 16 days. Increase 
not noted. Planted 3/17 and bloomed 
6/25, 6/27 and 6/30 (small corm), re- 
quiring 100, 102 and 105 days. (XXXX). 

Jules Toussaint (Lemoine).+ General 
color an intermediate shade of violet- 
blue. Growth always weak and in sev- 
eral seasons trial has produced no bloom. ‘I 

Juniata (Vilmorin-Andriewy.(?)). 
Creamy white suffused and banded soft 

le yellow, blended on edges with rvse. 

elicately beautiful. Season very éry. 
Spike strong, 44 in.; 18 blooms, compuct, 
many open, size 3% in., wide oper, ex- 
cellent substance; blooming 12 deys. In- 
crease not noted. Planted 5/30 and 
bloomed 9/4, requiring 97 days. (XXXX). 

Leota (Coleman). Light flesh-salmon 
ink, blending to paler midribs and white 

ses and throat; lower petals with 
shaded feather of pale lilac, and slight 
stippling of rose in throat; outside of 
petals nearly pure pink; pistil blush 
white, anthers blue. Slightly ruffled. 
Beautiful and fine for cutting. Season 
very dry. Spike strong, 40 in.; slightly 
curved but graceful, 9 to 14 blooms, often 
two spikes per corm, fairly compact, six 
open, size 4% to 5 in., wide open spread- 
ing broad-petaled, excellent substance; 
blooming 10 to 15 days. Increase by 
cormels very good. lanted 5/30 and 
bloomed 9/5, requiring 98 days. (XXXX). 

Le Verrier (Lemoine). Blue-violet 
blotched velvety crimson-violet bordered 
yellow. Fine. Season very dry. Spike 
atrong, slender, 36 in.; 14 blooms, sepa- 
rate, four open, size 3% in., wide open 
spreading form, very good substance; 
blooming 8 days. Increase fairly good. 
Planted 5/29 and bloomed 8/26, requir- 
> days. (XXXX). 

*Immaculee (Originator not known). 
Pure white of wax-like appearance. A 
fine white for cutting. Season very dry. 
Spike strong, 40 in.; 16 blooms, fairly 
compact, four open, size 3% in., wide 
open, excellent substance; blooming 10 
days. Increase good. Planted 5/20 and 
bloomed 8/20, requiring 92 days. 
(XXXX). 

Magenta (Kunderd) . Not Mrs. Geo. W. 
Moulton (Kunderd), the synonym of 
which is Magenta. Color of the Ameri- 
can Beauty Rose with darker marks on 
bases of lower petals. Very good. Season 


very dry. Spike strenc, 40 in’: 16 blooms, 
fairly compact, many open, size 4% in., 
wide open Lily form, very geod sub- 
stance; blooming 10 days. Increase not 
noted. Planted 5/20 and bloomed 8/28, 
requiring 100 days. (XXX). 

(Part VII continue in December issue) 





[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


This installment completes my list to date of going to 
In some cases information received from different 
sources was directly opposite and it has been necessary to 
either ledve a blank space or accept a majority opinion as 
I will be glad at any time to list new varieties 
upon receipt of positive information and to change or cor- 


press. 


correct. 





Originator, introducer 
Name or grower first listing it 
Ada Childs 
Admiral Dewey Childs 
Admiral Pierre Lemoine 
Adolph Glose Childs 
rica Childs 
A. H. Goldsmith Childs 
Alabama Vos 
Allerton Childs 
Annabelle Brown 
Antoinette Thery Vilmorin 
Aurea Superba Childs 
Autumn Queen (see 
Lillian, (Woodruff) 
Baronne d’ Ilvoley Vilmorin 
Bejazet Vilmorin 
Bessie Tanner Childs 
y Brown 
Beverly Childs 
Billikin Drake 
Blackhawk Kunderd 
Bluebell Meader 
Blue Danube Childs 
Blue Perfection Childs 
Brilliant Star Van Waveren 
Brimstone Van Waveren 
Buddy Harris Drake 
Cardinal Bird Drake 
Charbonier 
Clemenceau Heemskerk 
Colonel Wood Childs 
Colosse Vilmorin 
Daisy Leland Childs 
*De Lamarck Lemoine 
Diadeem Heemskerk 
Earliana Black 
Elaborate Childs 
Elaine Brown 
E'dorado Bos 
Elnora Drake 
Elora Burbank 
Emille Lemoine Lemoine 
Emperor Kirchhoff 
le Childs 
Estelle Harris Drake 
Eva Childs 
Exquisite Childs 
*Ezra Rust Stevens 
Fairy elway 
Falconer’s Favorite Childs 
Fannie H. Beals Alexander 
Fedora Childs 
Fenway Brown 
F. Lilley Smith & Sons 
Formosa National 
rea Childs 
*Fred Wigman Hopman 
*Gay Butterfly Black 
bene coe at 
Vilmorin 
General’ Pershing Grullemans 
General Roe Childs 
Giant Nymph Coleman 
Gloxinia Kirchhoff 
Gelden Girl Meader 
Golden Princess Black 
den een Christy “ 
Golden Childs 
Golden Russett Blac 
Governor Saxton Childs 
Grace Kelsey rake 
*Grande Conde Vilmori 
*Grandesse hilds 
Hercules Black 
Hohokus Childs 





*Varieties starred are corrections from the original list as to originator’s name. 
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Gladiolus Nomenclature 
(Continued from October issue) 

LIST OF NAMED GLADIOLI 

Compiled by Clark W. Brown, Ashland, Massachusetts 


rect the published list and will give this information from 
time to time to the readers of THE FLOWER GROWER. 

A limited edition of bound copies of the complete list 
as corrected will be published as soon as possible for the 
convenience of growers. 


LIST OF ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


Date 


1922 


1922 
1921 


1922 
1922 


1922 


1922 


1922 


1922 
1922 


1922 


1922 


Main color 
Rosy scarlet 
Pink 
Slaty blue 
Black-red 
Striped 


Rose-red 
Pink 


Orange-scarlet 


Rose 

Salmon 
Lilac 

Red 
Cardinal 
Violet-blue 
Light blue 
Dark blue 
Light yellow 
Pink 
Cardinal 
Wine-red 
Blood-red 
Scarlet 

Rose 

White 

Pink 

Red 
Salmon-pink 


Pink 
Creamy 


Carmine 
Pink 

Slaty rose 
White 


Ruby red 


Salmon-rose 
Orange-salmon 


Blue 


(Prim) 
Striped 


Yellow (Prim) 
Yellow (Prim) 


w 
Yellow 1921 
(Prim) 


Red 
Yellow 


Yellow (Prim) 
Crimson 














Originator, introducer 
Name or grower first listing it Date 
*Ida Groff 
Janet Harris Drake 1922 
Jeane du Taillis 
(should be Tailles) 
Julia W. Drake 1922 
*June Childs 
amy Lctena Childs 
La le Drake 1922 
Lady Borden Gilchrist 
Lady Fair Proctor 1922 
Leola Drake 1922 
*Le Pactole Kelway 1916 
Lilac Royal Meader 
aw! i: ould be 
F. Lilley) 
Woodruff 1910 
Kunderd 1922 
ude 
gman 
Vaughan 
e Vilmorin 
Drake 1921 
Haage & Schm 
Vilmorin 
(see Red 
Vos 
*Metropolitan Groff 
Middleburg Wigman 
Mme. Appert Lemoine 
Mme. P. Palmer Vilmorin 
Mons. B. Verlot Lemoine 
Moonlight Meader 
Mrs. F. B. Fullerton Childs 
Mrs. Harry Mack Drake 1922 
Mrs. Louis F. Drake Drake 1922 
Mrs. Thomas Cogger a 
*Novelty 
Odd Fellow Prestgard 
Gamine Vilmorin 
Ophir Vilmorin 
Perfection Fryer 
Perfection Zeestraten 
Pink Luster Austin 
Pontiac Princeps 
(instead of Pon- 
ac 
~~) Henry of 
or! : 
Prof. A. C. Beal eawey 
Pride of Mansfield Brown 1922 
Puritan Brown 1922 
Queen’ of Ma = 
ucen MA Kelwa 
Queen of Sheba Christ. 
Red Bird Black 
Red Cross Meader 
Red Emperor Vos 
Royal Velvet Drake 1922 
Salmon Pink Hutt 
Satisfaction Woodruff 
Silveretta Groff 
Snow Cloud Childs 
Soubrette Proctor 1922 
Sydonia Heemskerk 1922 
Turenne Vilmorin 
Vashti Lemoine 
Victory Chri 
Vivid Groff” 
White Cloud Caristy 
*Wilhelmina Gude Baum 
William Il Pfitzer 
Willy Wigman Hopman 
Zaidee Spencer 
Zutphen Wigman 
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Main color 

Yellow 

Pink 

Purple 

Rosy salmon 
Pink 

Creamy buif 
Pink 

Lilac 


Cross out 
Amber-white 
hite 


Striped 


Pink 


(Prim) 
Pinkish white 
Pink 


Lavender 


Cream (Prim) 


Pink 
Creamy buff 
Purple 


Scarlet 
Maroon 


Rose-pink 
Violet 


Yellow 





Gladiolus—Le Marechal Foch 


The good words that Iam going to 
say about Le Marechal Foch may not 
go unchallenged, but my own experi- 
ence with this variety covering a pe- 
riod of three seasons leads me to be- 
lieve that its popularity has but only 


started. There may be better garden 
flLwers from the viewpoint of high 


coloring for effect, but is there a va- 
riety that will stand up under extreme 
weather conditions better than Le M. 
F? Some say it is too near like Amer- 
ica... It is far earlier than America; 
it is not. a lavender-pink; and I have 


had flowers of it nearly double the size 


of America. 


As to Le Marechai Foch shipping 
qualities: Prior to the opening of the 
Kalamazoo exhibition, I observed the 





Editor of THE FLOWER GROWER un- 
packing this variety. The spikes had 


been shipped during extreme weather, 
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one of the hottest weeks of the Sum- 
mer, from Calcium, N. Y., to Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. The flowers were packed 
solid and flat in the ordinary card- 
board florists’ boxes or céntainers, and 
the bloom was considerably opened 
upon arrival. After these flowers 
were given a drink they unfolded beau- 
tifully, and held up during the two 
hot days of the show, and were easy 
winners for the contended prizes. 

It has been a mistake to say or ad- 
vertise that Le Marechal Foch is as 
early as Halley, for it is not; although 
it is a mid-early. 

Last but not least. The firm foun- 
dation that the Gladiolus industry has 
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been built upon has only been attained 
through the channels of the commer- 
cial florist. Can one realize the mil- 
lions of bloom that are used by the 
florists in a single year? The forcing 
of Gladioli under glass has increased 
greatly in recent years. Now to the 
point: When the florist observes how 
readily Le Marechal Foch forces un- 
der glass and how Leautiful the mam- 
moth clear pink flowers are when 
bloomed in the greenhouse; then will 
this variety be in such demand that it 
will take millions of bulbs to supply. 
Merely my own opinion but some- 
times I am a pretty good guesser. 
JOE COLEMAN 











The First Known)Dahlias 


By C. HARMAN PAYNE, (In The Garden, English) 


MONG the interesting discoveries 
that I have made during some re- 
cent enquiries into the history of the 

Dahlia, there is one, in particular, which 
deserves the attention of those readers 
of The Garden who are concerned with 
that subject. There has been so much 
taken for granted and apparertly so little 
of the historical matter submitted to the 
test of critical examination by the ma- 
jority of writers on this flower that the 
few notes which follow may be helpful 
to anyone who may henceforth desire to 
pursue a course of independent investi- 
gation. 

Every student of floricultural history 
knows that it is generally stated that the 
first introduction of the Dahlia into Eng- 
land was by the Marchioness of Bute in 
1789. But nobody ever tells us what 
was the name or names of the varieties 
so introduced. In fact, some of the writ- 
ers lead us to suppose that there was 
only one. My researches prove beyond 
question that the date given is an initial 
blunder and one that has been permitted 
to go unchallenged for a hundred years 
or so, and that the real date should be 
put at least nine years later. 

The Bute introductions were undoubt- 
edly lost through want of knowledge as 
to the culture necessary or from some 
other cause. They were followed by the 
second introduction, which was due to 
Lady Holland in 1804. The di al- 
luded to was made recently at the Nat- 
ural History Museum, when I was there 
on other work connected with the Dahlia. 
Dr. Rendle very kindly suggested that as 
he had under his care some old dried spe- 
cimens of Dahlias he would be pleased for 
me to see then in case they might be of 
any service. Upon my assenting, they 
were broughi forth, and it is a most re- 
markable circumstance that nobody that 
has ever taken any interest in the his- 
torical aspects of the Dahlia should have 
seen these specimens, otherwise they 
would certainly have been mentioned. It 
may be, of course, that the existence of 
these interesting specimens was unknown 
to former writers as it was to me—it may 
be that for the purpose of comparison 
and identification the various coloured 
figures in the botanical. and horticultural 
publications available were deemed suffi- 





cient. But whatever the reason, it is cer- 
tain that these old dried specimens of 
Dahlias throw a new light upon Dahlia 
history which has hitherto been unknown. 

Out of ihe total number there are 
eight which deserve our special consid- 
eration, and three of these are of the ut- 
most historic value in helping us to come 
to a definite conclusion as to the names 
of those flowers which the Marchioness of 
Bute first introduced into this country. 
The reader who has read my article on 
the Evolution of the Show Dahlia in the 
Nationa! Dahlia Society’s Year Book for 
1915 will remember that the Abbé Ca- 
vanilles of Madrid named the Dahlias 
he received from Mexico, D. pinnata, D. 
rosea, and D. coccinea, each of which he 
figured and described in his “Icones.” 

Now the first of these dried specimens 
is intensely interesting and instructive 
for two reasons—firstly, because of the 
inscription written in ink upon the shell 
on which the flower is mounted; secondly, 
because the specimen itself shows clearly 
as Cavanilles’ figure does, that it was a 
semi-double flower. André Thouin’s fig- 
ure of the same flower in the Annules du 
Muséum also demonstrates this peculiar- 
ity, which is a remarkable one, consider- 
ing that under English and German cul- 
tivation the blooms came absolutely sin- 
gle and are figured as such by almost 
every other authority since. 

This is D. pinnata, otherwise known as 
purpurea, the Georgina variabilis pur- 
purea of Willdenow’s “Hortus Berolinen- 
sis,” tab. xciii. The following is the in- 
scription: “Dahlia pinnata. Cav. ic., p. 
56 and 80, sent under the name of Dah- 
lia cceruleo-rubens. C. G. Ortega (Lady 
Bute).” This colour description is in 
Cavanille’s own wording as the reader 
will see in his Obs. in the text to tab. 266. 

The next of these specimens is marked 
“C. G. Ortega (Lady Bute) Dahlia rosea. 
Cav. ic., p. 33-1,265.” It is quite a single 
flower, not so large in its dried condi- 
tion as Cavanilles’ figure of that variety. 

The third one is a much larger speci- 
men than Cavanilles’ figure of it. It 
bears the inscription: “C. G. Ortega 
(Lady Bute) Dahlia Coccinea. Cav. p. 3.” 

They are all undated, but there seems 
to be no room for doubt that, irrespective 
of any question as to the date of intro- 
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duction by Lady Bute, these dried speci- 
mens were the three original varieties 
that Cavanilles seceived from Mexico and 
not seminal varieties bearing other 
names. 

By the time Lady Holland had secured 
seeds and had grown them at Holland 
House for a year or two the original three 
had increased in number, and the remain- 
ing specimens in the collection at the 
Natural History Museum afford ample 
proof of the inconstancy of D. pinnata in 
coming semi-double. We could otherwise 
have been quite convinced of this by ref- 
erence to the coloured figures of it in the 
various publications of the period. 

Taking the fourth pecimeni, we find it 
marked “Lord Holland’s Garden. Dahlia 
pinnata-purpurea N. 1.” This flower is 
a large, flat-petalled single. The next one 
is also marked “Dahlia pinnata-purpurea 
No. 2. Lord Holland’s Garden,” and is 
a flower of great size, a single with broad 
florets about five inches in diameter. The 
following note appears at the bottom of 
the sheet: “This plant came from seeds in 
1805. The colour is stronger and drys 
much better. Eight and one-half feet 
high to the first top flower.” 

We get another example in the speci- 
men marked “Dahlia purpurea N. 3 Lord 
Holland’s garden.” The centre is gone 
and the flower is smaller than the pre- 
ceding one, but it is still as single as a 
flower can be. The inscription informs 
us that “This plant bears flowers of a 
deeper colour than No. 2, being a medium 
between 1, 2, 3 and 4, which is bipinnata. 
The flowers are double (7), but only eight 
leaves were perfect.” It is interesting 
to notice that although these old speci- 
mens are brown with age there is in each 
case the original shade of colour still 
more or less faintly visible. 

Now although the majority of these old 
single Dahlias had only eight broad radial 
florets, some at times had more. That 
can be ascertained not only by reference 
to the published coloured figures, but by 
the specimens themselves. One of them 
is a case in point. It is inscribed: “Dah- 
lia rosea seemly not, but only a variety,” 
and at the bottom: “Lord Holland’s Gar- 
den.” In this there are nine florets of 
the ray. 


Of the remaining specimens there is 
one, also a single, with eight florets still 
faintly showing the original yellow col- 
our, marked “Lord Holland’s Garden. 
Dahlia coccinea,” and rather the worse 
for age. When this was figured in the 
Botanical Magazine, tab. 762, it had nine. 
Cavanilles’ figure also depicts the flower 
with nine. 

The last to be noticed is inscribed: 
“Dahlia crocata. Lord Holland’s Gar- 
den.” Both coccinea and crocata are 
always shown as singles, but they were 
smaller forms than pinnata and rosea, 
and more variable in the number of their 
radial florets, D. crocata in McDonald’s 
Dictionary being shown with nine, while 
in the “British Flower Garden,” pl. 282, 
it will be seen to have ten. 


Such are the essentia! points of inter- 
est that occur to the mind of anyone ex- 
amining the specimens. It must be ad- 
mitted that they throw a flood of light 
upon the subject which, up to now, has 
never been suspected. That they should 
have remained hidden away all these 
years and never yet have been brought to 
the notice of our Dahlia historians is one 
of those inexplicable mysteries with 
which the student of floricultura! history 
is occasionally confronted. 














































Growing Irises for Profit 


With the present era of high prices 
for Irises I have received a surprising 
number of. inquiries as to the profits 
in Iris growing, and perhaps a word 
or two in this connection, as I consider 
the catalogues and novelties of the 
year, will not be out of place. 

To begin with, many are finding it a 
profitable side-line, but very few are 
making a good living on Irises alone. 
Irises are easy to grow and once 
bought it is rarely necessary to buy 
the same variety another year. In this 
respect they are not in a class with 
Dahlias or Gladioli. There is only 
a limited sale for Irises as cut-flowers. 
The very fact that they are one of the 
best perennials for the hardy garden 
infers that they should be sold with 
other perennials and not as a specialty. 
At present this primary demand is 
largely increased by the large number 
of people who are making collections 
and gathering in varieties by the hun- 
dred, or are desirous of showing off 
the latest introductions. It is in re- 
sponse to this boom that we find ama- 
teur after amateur selling surplus 
stock to a profitable extent as a side- 
line. 

The demand comes from four 
sources: The collector, the commercial 
grower, the amateur gardener, and the 
landscape architect or gardener. The 
collector and the grower will pay high 
prices for novelties. The amateur 
may develop into an “honest-to-good- 
ness” collector. The landscaper may 
use Irises in quantity but requires in- 
expensive varieties that will prove ef- 
fective in mass. To grow one or a few 
varieties in quantity seems to have 
proved usually the most profitable pro- 
cedure. Naturally it would depend 
upon the real value of the variety. The 
selling of Virginia Moore, of Lent A. 
Williamson, of Lord of June, or of 
Mother-of-Pearl has undoubtedly paid 
and paid well. In each case the grower 
put spare time into growing one good 
variety and until there is competition 
they will reap the benefits of the high 
prices. Peterson’s Master List is an 
example of growing a few good varie- 
ties in quantity. In each case it took 
time to accumulate stock and it was a 
gamble whether someone else would do 
it first. 

To list a big collection takes capital 
as well as time; many varieties will 
not pay for their board, and novelties 
must be constantly added; so the over- 
head expense is no slight burden. From 
the practical standpoint it is almost 
impossible for such a big grower to 
take advantage of a quick return from 
high priced novelties introduced by 
other firms. Varieties such as Alcazar 
or Isoline were grown for a number of 
years before introduction; whereas 


Queen Caterina and Dominion were 
listed when the grower’s stock was still 
very small and the profits from their 
popularity will be pretty widely dis- 
tributed. Most of the latest novelties 
have been introduced while the stock 
was small and this has given early pur- 
chasers a chance to compete with the 
introducer while the prices were at 
their highest. There is no concentra- 
tion of the stock of a variety, and un- 
less the variety is shortly superseded 
by an improved variety it is a game of 
catch-as-catch-can when it comes to 
sales. Under these conditions one 
would think that the breeder would 
have a good saie for the whole stock of 
a new variety. In England this is 
rather the rule. Some seedlings have 
been sold at as high as $500.00 the first 
year they bloomed, but in America I 
have heard of only two or three pur- 
chases of a whole stock. In England; 
Bliss, Hort, Yeld, and the rest, do no 
retail selling, but in America, Fryer, 
Sturtevant, Cleveland, Williamson, and 
now Shull have all been forced into the 
trade and I expect to see many other 
breeders following suit within a few 
years. From many points of view this 
seems an unfortunate development. It 
is far easier to introduce a variety 
than it is to sell the whole stock. Hence 
more introductions of only fair quality, 


and from the purchaser’s point of. 


view greater difficulty in selection from 
divers sources. Breeding and retail 
sales are incompatible, one or the other 
inevitably becomes neglected and yet 
at the present prices good novelties 
pay. Even the careful hybridist will 
do well if he can introduce one seed- 
ling out of fifty; and with hit or miss 
methods, one out of a thousand or 
more would be more nearly correct. 
All this takes time, and time is money. 

The small beginner in selling, must 
buy cheap and sell dear for a quick 
turnover, or else he will shortly be 
swamped with plants that do not sell. 
Gauging the demand in advance is a 
gamble. By chance he might grow a 
few superfine varieties for some years 
to good advantage. In either case it 
is a spare time proposition. The de- 
velopment of local sales may provide 
spending money, but I imagine few 
Irises are sold in any one locality. 
There is too much friendly interchange 
for that. Sell your surplus by all 
means, but think twice before you 
make a business of it. There are many 
ahead of you and the competition is 
keen. The number of growers among 
our members alone has trebled in the 
last two years. 





COMMENTS ON CATALOGUES AND 
VARIETIES 


Among the American catalogues 
there is nothing markedly new except 
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Mr. Shull’s little brown leaflet offer- 
ing some of his seedlings of which I 
like Nimbus by far the best, although 
there have been some good reports on 
Maori Princess which easily super- 
sedes the well-known Maori King. The 
lists of varieties offered by various 
firms show a strong tendency to omit 
out-of-date things, many are giving 
symposium ratings and I am struck 
anew with the fact that in many color 
groups there are few if any varieties 
of high rating: 8.8 for a clear yellow; 
8.7 for a variegata; 8.4 for a white, a 
plicata, or an amoena. 

Among the English catalogues that 
of R. Wallace & Co. is as attractive as 
ever, but is at least equalled by that of 
G. G. Whitelegg; while G. H. Dal- 
rymple follows Wallace to a T, and 
John Waterer comes out with a special 
list where the old groups pallida, var- 
iegata, etc., seem curiously strange to 
look upon. Here too we find French 
names anglicised. Pfauenauge retains 
its pristine glory while the Ambassa- 
deur and Edouard Michel have become 
good Englishmen. It was in this cat- 
alogue I ran across Mignon, Niobe, 
Pedro, and Princess (all Dykes) blue 
penciled as withdrawn to be sure, but 
nevertheless making their first ap- 
pearance in print. Frankly I should 
like an opportunity of registering 
names for Mr. Dykes. Last year Sim- 
plicity appeared and this year Niobe 
and Ruby add to the confusion in no- 
menclature, while I find Queen Mary 
in various garbs, though some one else 
is responsible for that. We have her 
in bridal white, (now White Queen) 
in embroidered lavender, and now in 
light blue splashed with yellow. But 
to return to Mignon and other Dykes 
seedlings. Gold Crest I no longer 
grow; and yet here come Silver Mist, 
Mignon, and Sapphire all lavender 
selfs; while if I turn to Mr. Bliss’ va- 
rieties I come upon Rodney, Drake, 
Suffren, Benbow, Commodore, Viking, 
Argonaut: And Sir Arthur Hort adds 
Helena, Hippolyte, Mercutio, Miranda, 
to my list of lavender selfs. And all 
this within a space of but a few short 
years. I’ll confess they are undoubt- 
edly all different one from another; 
the ones I have seen are charming, but 
lavender is a usual color and enough 
is enough. I might add that I could 
mention a whole lot of cypriana seed- 
lings of similar coloring, Caterina, 
Queen Caterina, Mile. Schwartz, etc., 
etc. But perhaps I have said enough. 
I wonder why some specialist does not 
specialize in growing self-colored lav- 
ender Irises. Would it tax his inge- 
nuity to catalogue them all? Let us 
say ditto for the purple bicolors while 
we are about it. 

A small special list from Wallace, 
lists the newest of the new at corre- 
sponding prices. I can well picture 
Bruno, Cardinal, Duke of Bedford, and 
Swazit as I have seen and appreciated 
some four or five of the Dominion 
race; but Citronella is most intriguing. 
It is'more than highly spoken of, and 
yet the description does not carry the 
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Spent, gray-maroon bicolor, late. Sam Burch- 





idea. In fact the only unusual points 
seem to be a vivid orange beard, and 
yellow styles; both of which would in- 
tensify the effect of the yellow stand- 
ards. Its height, 33 in., though called 
the tallest, is, I think, matched by a 
number of other variegatas under good 
growing conditions. 

I was naturally pleased to find some 
of Miss Sturtevant’s seedlings in these 
English catalogues, but am sorry that 
they should be her earliest ones, and 
not what I should call of distinctly 
novel form and color. Thanks to the 
use of Ridgway it is possible to make 
some sort of comparison between the 
various new “pinks” but it is well to 
remember that the texture of the pet- 
als may greatly change the visual ef- 
fect of the same color. For example, 
Susan Bliss is the color of the stand- 
ards of Rose Unique and yet I do not 
think the effect would be nearly as 
opaque. It is a hue pinker than 
Dream, and a bit less pink than Wild 
Rose though a far stronger grower. I 
wonder where Aphrodite (Dykes 1922) 
would come. I think in no other tint 
do we realize more easily the slightest 
of variations in hue and the varying 
effect of texture or light and shade. 
For many years we called Queen of 
May a pink, then some forty years 
later Her Majesty appeared; while by 
1910 we had Lohengrin, Windham, 
Wyomissing, Rose Unique, and others. 
Practically all of these were absolutely 
distinct one from the other in every re- 
spect. We still like the Queen but, 
comparatively speaking it has become 
one of the lavenders, the novelties. 
Dream, Phyllis or Susan Bliss, etc., are 
so much pinker in hue. It is in the 
light tints rather than in the shades 
that we are approaching true rose- 
pink; and yet no iris-pink will bear 
close comparison with a near-by Rose 
or Peony of a truer hue. It seems to 
be a matter of purifying the flower of 
its innate lavender. In the process we 
get varieties of various forms and 
habits. We have gone far on the Pal- 
lida and Pallida-variegata lines, and 
but little, as yet on the Trojana or 
Cypriana types. The mere possibili- 
ties of such development suggest that 
all our present “pinks” will be out- 
classed. At present there are enough 
of these for garden effect; but there 
will be many more, and competition 
will be keen and few will be outstand- 
ing. 

One of the worth while things in cur- 
rent Iris notes is the monthly issue of 
comments by Lee R. Bonnewitz. The 
latest is just at hand and the report 
that Lent A. and Shekinah have come 
into their rights abroad is good news. 
I have long agreed with Mr. Bonne- 
witz as to the beauties of Mlle. 
Schwartz, while as to the many others 
mentioned, some like Mme. Chobaut, I 
like; and ‘others, (a good many oth- 
ers), I have yet to look forward to. 
Hautefeuille and Dalila, attractive as 
they are, do not appear among my 


favorites; and Edith Cavell as with all 
the rest of the new whites arouses my 
speculation. When we survey the list 
of whites in the trade, we find the va- 
rieties sadly lacking for the most part 
in size and height. Edith Caveil 
should have both from its parentage. 
I have heard rumors of a white cypri- 
ena seedling. Mr. Connell has a white 
that pictures well. Athene and Taj 
are good but with these possible ex- 
ceptions we really have no white com- 
parable to Dalmatica or Caterina. Ab- 
sence of color is pretty clearly a re- 
cessive character genetically, and 
hence there is the difficulty of raising 
a first rate variety. In my ccrrespond- 
ence, and in our records I have found 
but one instance where crossing two 
white varieties produced white. ~Or- 
dinarily the results are far from good 
if considered as possible novelties. 

In any consideration of novelties it 
will not do to forget the plicatas, some 
hew, some not so new; but many still 
grown but little. Mr. Bliss is respon- 
sible for quite a few, all varying in 
form and markings, but with a pre- 
ponderance, perhaps, of heavily col- 
ored margins of some shade of laven- 
der, whereas most of those from the 
garden of M. Denis are of blended 
tone. Though of the general type of 
Mary Garden (Farr) some are richly 
bronzed, with almost velvety venation 
on the spreading falls: Both sugges- 
tive of a variegata parentage. Among 
all these novelties I know of none with 
the all-over network of veins that we 
find on the standards of Mrs. G. 
Reuthe or Parisiana, but some seed- 
lings from Mr. Sass, including Mid- 
West, show this characteristic, and in 
addition a delightful ruffliig of the 
standards. The one I have seen is of a 
distinctively pink tone but I under- 
stand there are others of straw yellow 
and Hellebore red, true novelties in 
form and markings. From the same 
producer came a variety of the color- 
ing of Mme. Chobaut, one of my prime 
favorites, but with an even richer, ac- 
tually velvety venation of the falls. Ex- 
cept within the possibilities of blends, 
I think the future plicata must be 
either pronouncedly of trojana or cy- 
priana habit, or else with yellow mark- 
ings. Such a development would be 
truly a novelty. 

Iris genetics are but little under- 
stood; but, with the increasing num- 
ber of seedling raisers, are becoming 
of increasing interest. Both Miss 
Sturtevant and Mr. Bliss have proved 
the value of records and planning their 
crosses. A more general interchange 
of experience in this respect would 
prove well v.or.a while and I hope any 
members with this or other sorts of 
notes will add to the interest of our 
page. 





REGISTRATION 
Alice Eastwood, Apogon, yellow and orange, 44 
in. Mrs. J. Branin. 


F. L. Battey, Willis E. Fryer. 
Frances Goodin, Willis E. Fryer. 





stone, clear buff. Sam Burchfield. 

Maid-’0-the-Mist, gray-purple blend. Mrs. J. 
Branin. 

Mid-West, rose-topt plicata of Parisiana type. 


H. P. ‘ 
Mrs. Nageli, Willis E. Fryer. 
NOTICE 
The complete Check List (mimeo- 
graphed) now ready at $3.00 per copy. 
R. S. STURTEVANT, Sec’y 
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My Oklahoma Iris 


Its height as grown in my garden 
in partial shade is four and a half feet. 
Each bloom stem has'six very beauti- 


ful long, upright leaves, and five 
blooms: with long spath leaves, making 
the plant exquisitely beautiful as a 
specimen plant, with its long white 
buds almost .as pretty as the open, 
canary-tinted, white flowers that all 
face one way. Both buds and blooms 
hug the stems. Both standards and 
falls are rather narrow and gracefully 
curved, and when fully expanded are 
414 to 5% inches across. 

The falls have bright yellow tongues 
without rays. The petaloid stamens 
have a very heavy white midrib with 
divided claw, rolled up. The open cen- 
ter is clear white. 

A reading glass reveals the graceful 
curves. 

Mrs. SARAH A. PLEAS 
Note by the Editor: 


The photograph and Mrs. Pleas’ note were sub- 
mitted to Secretary Sturtevant for his considera- 
tion and comments and he replied as follows: 
Thank you very much for letting me pass on 
Mrs. Pleas’ I Iris note. The variety pictured is un- 
doubtedly Iris b. TR. a native of Western 
Asia Minor and not uncommon in our catalogues 
5 gardens. By what means it reached Okia- 
See So ey would be an 
parently A is very close 








the type, oaty, by comparison with other varie 
thes whether it merited a specific 
EB - tie - & picture and as a plant 


for the garden it is y of comment and I 
trust that Mrs. Pleas will ant be disappointed to 
find that it is not new. 

R. S. Srurrevant 
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A Fall Blooming Iris 


Mrs. Alan Gray has actually lived 
up to her catalogue description. She 
has bloomed in my garden in the Fall. 
I was gathering Grapes near Mrs. 
Alan Gray, and discovered two stalks 
of large buds. They were partly un- 
der the vines and protected. Today 
(September 21) they finally opened in 
all their beauty and delicacy. The 
stem of the longer one is twenty inches 
and has four other buds. The flowers 
are as large as those coming in the 
Spring. 

In the Spring of 1921 I was experi- 
menting to find out how small a piece 
of Iris would grow. I cut off the small 


dae Flower Grower 


side buds, having only two or three 
little roots, from several plants, among 
them Mrs. Alan Gray. The little pieces 
all grew and many bloomed in the 
Spring but Mrs. Alan Gray did not. 
This past Summer has been very dry. 
I do not know which condition pro- 
duced this late blooming, but it cer- 
tainly is welcome. 

A friend of mine, also an Iris fan, 
said a few days before that it was nine 
months till Iris time again and that 
was too long a wait. It is so seldom 
that the unusual things happen in our 
Minnesota climate that this will be 
counted as one of the most welcome 


surprises of 1922. wari I. DEGRAFF 





The Sequoias of California 


By S. STILLMAN BERRY 


(Written expressly for The Flower Grower} 


FTER a careful examination of 
the beautiful illustration which 
you used on the cover of the 
September FLOWER GROWER, I am 
strongly inclined to query your spe- 
cific determination of the _ trees 
shown therein. ' Are you quite sure 
that the photograph was not taken 
somewhere in the Coast Range of 
California, and therefore represents 
Sequoia sempervirens rather than S. 
gigantea? The cathedral-like archi- 
tecture of the forest, the heavy under- 
growth (heavy at least in comparison 
with what one usually sees in the more 
arid Sierran slopes which are the only 
habitat of S. gigantea), the scintillant 
beams of light which are surely due to 
the interposition of heavy foliation 
high above, the tapering trunks, 
shaggy bark, and drooping branches 
all remind one much more forcibly of 
the coast tree than its Sierran cousin. 
If the suspected confusion has really 
occurred, may it not have come about 
through the rather loose way in which 
both species are sometimes spoken of 
as Redwood, though it is not often that 
one finds this done in a botanical arti- 
cle such as the one you quote from 
Bailey’s Cyclopedia. Although both 
are usually admitted to be Sequoias, 
most botanists, and certainly the great 
majority of western writers, consist- 
ently recognize the coastal species 
(sempervirens) as the Redwood (cf. 
Sudworth: Forest Trees of the Pacific 
Slope, Washington, 1908, p. 139, 145; 
Campbell: University Text-book of 
Botany, New York, 1907, p. 344, as 
random references just now on my 
desk), while only the more massive 
Sierran giant is properly spoken of as 
the one and only Bigtree. There are 
plenty of big trees in the west, but 
only one true Bigtree (S. gigantea). 
So as to be absolutely certain that they 
are not misunderstood, some writers 
use the prefix “Coast” in speaking of 
the Redwood, but if the latter name 
could only be kept entirely away from 
the true Bigtree, there would be no 
trouble. 
As you are doubtless aware, the 


two trees, though closely related, are 
nevertheless abundantly distinct botan- 
ically, even to the uncritical eyes of the 
layman. - Their habits are likewise 
wholly different, and the areas which 
they inhabit in nature are widely sepa- 
rated,—indeed of strongly contrasting 
type, the two species nowhere occur- 
ring together. The Redwood, which 
is the more slender and a little the 
taller of the two (up to practically 
four hundred feet according to some 
writers), besides being to my eye de- 
cidedly the more beautiful, occurs in 
a narrow and originally nearly con- 
tinuous belt in the Coast Range and 
its adjacent slopes only, from the 
southwestern corner of Oregon to 
Monterey County, California. In the 
fog belt on the seaward side of these 
mountains it forms a heavy forest of 
such exuberant growth as to demand 
consideration among the most magnif- 
icently beautiful in all the world, and 
the destruction of which, still going 
on apace in spite of the noblest efforts 
of altruistic individuals and organiza- 
tions, is an outstanding blot on the 
escutcheon of our civilization. On the 
other hand, the Bigtree does not form 
sweeping forests, but occurs only as 
scattered groves or individual trees 
along the western side of the Sierra 
Nevada of central California from 
Placer to Tulare Counties. In nature, 
unlike the Redwood, it is intolerant of 
shade, and grows to be a more massive 
and decidedly more rugged tree. It 
is the larger of the two in girth and 
total bulk, and therefore truly deserves 
the name of Bigtree. It is a majestic 
tree, but its grandeur includes far less 
of the serene and stately than does 
that of the Redwood, despite the fact 
that its ultimate age of 4,000 or more 
years is probably considerably in ex- 
cess of that attained by Sequoia sem- 
pervirens, the specific name of the lat- 
ter notwithstanding. 

Like the interesting Monterey Cy- 
press (Cupressus macrocarpa), an- 
other conifer of extraordinarily limited 
present range in nature, both Sequoias 
have proven to be remarkably adapted 
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to cultivation, and fortunately are be- 
ing planted in increasing numbers in 
our parks and gardens. When young 
the Bigtree forms a close, symmetrical 
cone much like that of some of our 
so-called “Cedars,” with which one see- 
ing it in cultivation for the first time 
is apt to confuse it. On the contrary, 
the Redwood, with its lovely, fern-like 
foliage, is apt to be a rather sorry- 
looking object when very young, ow- 
ing to its scraggly habit. After the 
first year or two, however, it assumes 
a more symmetrical outline as well as 
a peculiar delicacy and grace quite for- 
eign to its sister species. In arid 
southern California, where it is wholly 
unknown in the wild, its love for mois- 
ture at the roots makes it a particu- 
larly successful lawn tree. Here both 
it and the Bigtree are of quite rapid 
growth. 

Both species are reasonably hardy, 
and I remember having seen quite a 
fine specimen of the Bigtree in Eng- 
land, where it seemed as happily at 
home as a garden transplant ever is. 
Our splendid endemic Californian flora 
is strongly in evidence in more than 
one appreciative garden “over there.” 

Another element in the confusion of 
names lies in the fact that for appar- 
ent purposes of advertising a certain 
tourist-exploiting grove of fine Red- 
woods near Santa Cruz is generally 
known as “The Santa Cruz Big Trees.” 
No one will gainsay that they are no- 
ble specimens, and very large trees, 
but a wrong impression is surely con- 
veyed to many a visitor, as they are 
the true Redwoods of the Coast Range, 
and not Bigtrees. The very locality 
bespeaks their real identity, as it 
should likewise in the case of your il- 
lustration, whether or not my present 
suspicion proves to have actual foun- 
dation in fact. 





Note by the Editor: 

We are glad to have Mr. Berry’s explanation 
of the difference between Sequoia Gigantea and 
Sequoia Sempervirens. While it is probably true 
that the layman makes no distinction between the 
two Rec woods, Mr. Berry has drawn the distinc- 
tion so clearly that it is easily understood by even 
the man who runs as he reads. 

Anyway, although Sequoia Gigantea is the only 
truly Bigtree yet it may easily be said that the 
coast Redwood is also in the class of trees that 
might easily be called big and as they are both 
equally worthy of attention, consideration and 
protection, readers of THE FLower Grower will 
find Mr. Berry’s letter of vaiue for its accuracy 
of description and distinction of the two species. 


Platycodon or Chinese Bellflower 


This is one of my best perennial flow- 
ers as it blooms constantly from end of 
June to late in September. This is also 
known as Balloon flower as the flower be- 
fore completely opening up resembles a 
balloon. The blue or white large star, 
bell shaped flowers appear in numerous 
loose racemes. One or two year roots 
will bloom the first season set out, and 
after that appear annually. In Fall 
when the stalks become dry they should 
be cut off four or six inches above the 
ground. Do not pull the stalks, as the 
buds for next year’s blooms are at the 
bottom of the stalks near the root. Will 
make a dense branching bush about two 
feet high the second year which should 
be tied to a stake——-WM. PFAENDER, JR., 
(In Wisconsin Horticulture) 
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Mildew-proof Roses 
BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF, (District of Columbia) 


(Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


O ROSE is entirely immune to 
N powdery mildew. Even the best, 

commonly considered so, under 
unfavorable conditions, the weather or 
in close proximity to varieties more or 
less susceptible, will develop slight 
cases of this disease. However, for all 
practical purposes, there are a number 
which are generally free of this trou- 
ble, and some of these but rarely show 
any at all. A selection from the fol- 
lowing will enable Rose lovers or fans, 
to enjoy beautiful flowers on beautiful 
plants over an extended season of 
bloom. 






Climbing Rose—Dr. Walter Van Fleet 





CLIMBING ROSES 


Alberic Barbier (yellow to white). 

Aviateur Bleriot (yellow). 

American Pillar (pink and white). 

Bess Lovett (bright red). 

Climbing Wootton (rosy crimson). 

Climbing Kaiserin (creamy white). 

Dr. W. Van Fleet (pale pink). 

Eliza Robichon, trailing (rose shaded gold). 


red). 
Gardenia (yellow to cream). 
Jean Girin (pink). 


Mary Lovett (white). 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber (scarlet). 
Purity (white). 


). 
Tausendschon (white to pink). 
Wichuraiana, trailing (white). 


DWARF POLYANTHAS 


George Elger (yellow). 

Gruss an Aachen (flesh to yellow). 
Mignonette (pale pink). 

Pink Soupert (pink). 

Tip Top (yellow edged rose). 


CHINA ROSES 


Comtesse du Cayla (cream tinted orange). 
Ducher (white). 
Hermosa (light pink). 


HYBRID PERPETUALS 


Frau Karl Druschki (pure white). 
J. B. Clarke (carmine-scarlet). 


RUGOSAS 


Blane Double de Coubert (white). 
Conrad Ferdinand Meyer (rose). 


TEAS 
Alexander Hill Gray (deep lemon-yellow). 
Harry Kirk (amber-yellow). 
Lady Hillingdon (yellow). 
Isabella Sprunt (pale yellow). 
Lady Plymouth (ivory-cream). 
Mrs. B. R. Cant (deep to silvery rose). 
Marie van Houtte (canary-yellow). . 
Maman Cochet (carmine to salmon-yellow). 
Souv. de Pierre Notting (coppery yellow). 
White Maman Cochet (white). 


HYPRID TEAS 
Antoine Rivoire (flesh). 
Palm ( 


Baron red shades). 

— MacKellar (crimson-carmine to orange- 
Pp ls 

Dorothy P Roberts (coppery pink and yellow). 


let 
Ellen Willmott (silver to shel) pink). 
white tinted pink). 
ior Arnold Janssen (carmine). 
eplitz (scariet-crimson ). 
ma (deep orange-pink). 
(orange to cream). 
Joseph Hill (salmon-pink) 
Lady Dunlea‘ 


reddish orange). 
President W. H. Taft (salmon-pink). 
Prince de Bulgarie (rosy fiesh). 


yellow). 
Souv. de Gustay Prat (light yellow). 
Senateur Mascurand (cream to light yellow). 
Souv. du President Carnot (flesh shaded white). 
Souv. de Claudius Pernet (rich yellow). 
William R. Smith (pink shades). 


The Moss Rose 


The Moss Rose differs from the Cab- 
bage Rose only in the much greater de- 
velopment and branching character of the 
glands on petioles and — and the 
branching of the latter. e Cabbage 
Rose has been in cultivation for more 
than 2,000 years, and the earliest record 
of the Moss Rose is from Carcassonne, 
in southern France, where it probably 
originated as a bud-mutation from the 
Cabbage Rose at least as early as 1696. 
The mossy character has since arisen in- 
dependently from two other varieties of 
the Cabbage Rose. 

Thus in 1775 the Unique Rose ap- 
peared in a garden in the eastern coun- 
ties. as a tinged-white beige and in turn 
gave rise to the “Unique Moss” throu 
a bud-mutation in France about 1843. The 
Rose de Meauz is a miniature variety of 
the Cabbage Rose which may date from 
about 1637. A moss-mutation appeared 
from this in the west of England in 1801. 
Both the Moss and Cabbage Rose are 
sterile, and there is little dovb+ that all 
these derivatives arose from the old Cab- 
bage Rose as bud-mutations. The records 
show that at least seven bud-reversions 
from the Moss Rose to the Cabbage Rose 
occurred in the iod between 1805 and 
1878. In the half-century following 1788 
seventeen varieties of the Moss Rose ap- 
peared, one of which was single and fer- 
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tile and extensively used in crossing. 
Twelve of these bud-mutations are paral- 
lel to corresponding earlier variations in 
the old Cabbage Rose. Bud-mutation is 
therefore a frequent phenomenon in Rosa 
Centifolia under cultivation, and there 
is, as the authors suggest, a direct con- 
nection between this condition and the 
sterility. The evidence indicates that the 
mossy character is in all probability a 
simple Mendelian dominant.—Journal of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. 





Winter Protection of Roses 


The Hybrid Perpetuals, Rugosa, Hy- 
brid Polyanthus (Ramblers) and Wich- 
uriana Roses, need no protection what- 
ever in the southeastern corner of Penn- 
sylvania, but as soon as one gets up into 
the mountains of Luzerne, Wyoming, and 
similarly situated counties of the state, it 
will be wise to give Hybrid Perpetuals 
some protection. Hybrid Teas and Teas 
need protection, especially the Teas. 
These latter will probably be best pro- 
tected, by laying down the canes, cover- 
ing them with earth. 

First, if there are any long canes 
whipping around in the wind, cut them 
back to, say two or three feet in height, 
then make a cone ten or twelve inches 
high about each plant of strawy manure, 
emmy cow manure or earth. If the 

inter is such that the unprotected wood 
is injured there will be no damage done 
to that which is protected. 

When Roses are grown in a bed, the 
bed can be surrounded with a temporary 
fence of chicken wire, twelve inches 
high and this space may be filled with 
leaves and all held in place with a little 
coarse hay or evergreen boughs. The 
leaves should be dry when put in and not 
half decayed. Pack them down fairly 
well. We do not recommend the wrap- 
ping of the plants in straw. It is ex- 
pensive, and we believe it does not give 
the protection that strawy manure, earth 
or leaves will give. We have seen in 
many places Roses wrapped in newspa- 
pers. This really does more harm than 
good because the newspapers being fairly 
tight, the plants must be nearly baked on 
warm winter days and then frozen at 
night. Besides newspaper wrapped Roses 
are very unsightly. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Rose FrauyKarl Druschki 


Not the least valuable quality of this 
Rose is the fact that it produces good 
flowers in late Autumn. All through Oc- 
tober I have been cutting nice blooms and 
buds from it, and now (November ist) 
there are still some buds on it. Those 
who need white flowers for cutting should 
give this Rose good culture. As soon as 
the first flowers fade or are cut it should 
get a good soaking of tolerably strong 
liquid manure, which will cause it to 
break at once, and will bring on another 
flowering time which will last all through 
the Summer and Autumn. The growth 
of this variety is so vigorous that it will 
flourish in rather poor ground, but it 
abundantly repays generous culture. Flor- 
ists who n white flowers for wreath- 
making or buttonhole work should stock 
this Rose and grow it well. It is, I am 
sure, a profitable plant, coming next to 
the old Gloire De Dijon in the matter of 
producing good blooms continuously over 
a long period. Apparently it is quite im- 
mune from mildew.—J. HILL, (In 
Gardening Illustrated, London) 














COMMENDS THE FLOWER GROWER 
—ZINNIAS WITH PEONIES— 
KILLING WEEDS— 

SWEET CORN 


I am amazed at the excellence of your 
monthly issues, and the actual amount of 
interesting and valuable matter each 
number brings. I have heard that your 
subscriptions are growing faster than six 
hundred a month. No wonder! : 

I am so busy that I have not had time 
for the past six months to more than 
glance through each issue, at my break- 
fast table, noting heads, and reading one 
article of special interest. But the other 
day I slip a copy in = pocket on my 
way to the barbers. aving to wait 
there I went through the issue pretty 
thoroughly, and I feel it my duty, and 
your due, to say that it proved to be the 
most interesting garden periodical I have 
read for as long as I can remember, and 
I have been a subscriber to ten farm, 
garden, and poultry publications. 


May I make a su tion? 

Plant Cosmos or Zinnias between Pe- 
onies. I have been growing Lilies be- 
tween Peonies, but the lack of uniformity 
of height of the Lilies has made the bed 
ra looking. The giant Zinnias grow 
uniformly high and sturdy, and well 
above the d glossy Peony foliage, and 
this background adds not a little to the 
effect of the gorgeous blooms of these 
modern miracles—Zinnias. I shall plant 
some more Peonies this Fall, striving af- 
ter a month of Peonies, and shall place 
them a full yard apart in each direction, 
both for space for them to spread as 
years pass, and for my Zinnias. The 
Zinnia roots are easily pulled up after 
frost, with no hurt to the Peonies. 


I was interested in the article concern- 
ing killing weeds before they are hatched. 
For a long time I have been raking my 
garden rows as one does a gravelled walk. 
I believe I save seventy-five per cent of 
time and labor. Until August is well ad- 
vanced I do this twice a week. A few, a 
very few, of the most rapidly growing 
weeds, such as pigweed, physallis, and 
poke, will come up between rakings, and 
these I kill with a hoe as I walk through 
my garden on an admiration stroll. But 
the usual innumerable weed seedlings 
never become more than dimly visible to 
the naked eye. Around me are unim- 

roved pieces of land, and my garden is 
favishly littered with seeds from these 
weed-infested areas each year. But by 
raking the paths, and between the plants 
with a narrow rake, I avoid ALL weed 
trouble, and incidentally have the tidiest 
looking garden one could wish for. 


I read somewhere, probably in THE 
FLOWER GROWER, that sweet corn needs 
fertilizer most when the ears are well 
silked out. I gave a sprinkling of phos- 
phate just as the silks appeared this sea- 
son, following with sheep manure as the 
silks dried, and have the most wonderful 
stand of garden sugar corn I have ever 
raised, the average is more than two su- 
perb ears to a stalk, as some stalks have 
three fine ears. Of course I used phos- 
phate at planting time, and this year 
added a compost of ground bone meal I 
made last November, as Peter Henderson 
found that the addition of a good loam 





or humus to bone meal increased its effi- 
ciency at least twenty-five per cent. By 
composting bone meal in the Autumn, in 
the open garden, after frost has cleared 
away the growing things, one has this 
splendid plant food instantly available at 
planting time. Bone meal, right out of 
the bag, requires some thirteen weeks to 
decompose sufficiently to become available 


for plants. 
E. T. MacM. 


SHALLOW AND DEEP 
PLANTING OF GLADIOLI 


I note with interest the contributions 
in the August FLOweR GROWER on the 
subject of the best depth to plant Gladi- 
olus bulbs and cormels. 

I do not wish to be considered as a 
persistent advocate of deep planting— 
whatever the word “deep” may mean. In 
fact, I believe I was the first one to call 
attention to the fact that others thought 
differently. I wish to state that when, 
in my catalogue, I advocated deep plant- 
ing I had not made any comparative 
tests, but recommended rather deep plant- 
ing, because here we quite frequentiy 
have a dry spell during which it would 
seem that bulbs planted rather -deep 
would be down where the moisture is. 
Also, of course, that the plants would 
stand up better. I also wrote what Dr. 
Neeley said about shallow planting of 
cormels as one of the means of getting 
them to bloom the first season. : 

In publishing these items I was practi- 
cally calling attention to the fact that in 
recommending deep planting I seemed to 
have been somewhat mistaken. 

I now have overhead irrigation for my 
choicest plantings, so that there is not 
so much need of deeper planting as there 
seemed to.be in the other fields. 

Of course cormeils should be kept moist 
after planting, but I think nearly all of 
us secure that, as Mrs. Austin does, by 
planting shallow and ridging up tempo- 
rarily afterward, the ridge being combed 
down once or twice before the cormels 
are up. I know that when plants have 
to force their way up from too great a 
depth they seem to have exhausted part 
of their vitality in so doing. Also time 
is lost. 

Where one wishes tc have the bulbs 
deep and yet have them up soon a com- 
promise can be effected by making a deep 
furrow but only partly filling it, as is 
done with Sweet Peas. own practice 
is just about the same as Mr. Ward rec- 
ommends in the last paragraph. In fact, 
I think we all agree substantially, condi- 
tions being considered. I don’t suppose 
Mr. Diener ever grew Glads without ir- 
rigation, and I certainly would not be 
without it if I could avoid it. 

I am sure that I once lost much in re- 
sults some years ago by planting a lot 
of Schwaben cormels deep and late, the 
weather being dry, too, for some time af- 
ter planting. 

Geo. S. WoopruFrr 





IRISES AMBASSADEUR 
AND ALCAZAR 


Will someone who knows, please give a 
correct description of Iris Ambassadeur? 
My stock came from a reliable grower 
and is not even shaped like Alcazar. Are 
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there two varieties being sent out as Am- 
bassadeur? My plant agrees with Mr. 
Wister’s description and is more like 
Jacquesiana. As Ambassadeur is one of 
the high priced sorts I think this matter 
should be straightened out. 

A. C. W. 





PEONY RATINGS MAY 
BE EXTENDED 


While the ratings of The American 
Peony Society are of tremendous value as 
a guide, they are by no means conclusive. 
For one thing, they are based almost 
wholly on the beauty of the flower, and 
give no hint of the true value of the va- 
riety. This is not the fault of the sched- 
ule: An additional schedule is necessary. 
The two points cannot be combined in 
one rating. One variety may give a 
flower of great beauty and be weak in 
other points: another may give a flower 
of ordinary beauty, but be a free bloomer, 
strong, a healthy grower, the flower re- 
main fresh for a week when cut, open 
easily from the bud when taken from 
storage, and still make a solid flower; to 
one man the first flower would be worth 
ten, the second zero; to another man the 
second would be worth ten, the first zero. 
To attempt to make one rating cover 
both, and to put the rating of both at 
five, would tell nothing to anyone. - 

A fault of the ratings is: they give 
too much weight to mere bigness. S»me 
big things carry their size with dignity: 
others their size only makes ungainly. 
Size has little to do with beauty: other- 
wise the Violet, the Jonquil, the Lily of 
the Valley, would not be worth looking 
at. “Would the little woman be half so 
great, if she were six feet tall?” There 
are also uses for a flower where bigness 
is a decided disadvantage or even im- 
possible. I once saw a woman decide 
against six superb blooms of Alberi 
Crousse in favor of six carnations at 
the same price. The Peonies were of my 
growing, too. 

Newness, too, I am sure has counted 
in the ratings. While my acquaintance 
with the new varieties is very limited, 
when I see new varieties regularly cata- 
logued at a price as low as, or even lower 
than some old varieties of slightly lower 
ratings, I am sure there is something 
wrong with the ratings. At any rate, I 
select my few purchases accordingly. In 
the face of all these criticisms, however, 
I am perfectly willing to admit that the 
ratings would have been worth hundreds 
of dollars to me if I could have had the 
advantage of them in making my early 
purchases, and this in face of the fact 
that I probably never spent two hundred 
dollars for Peonies. It is a little money, 
a little exchanging, and years of time 
that have given me my acre and a half 
of Peonies. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN 


MORE DATA NEEDED ON 
IRISES AND PEONIES 


Homer Reed’s article on the blooming 
times of Iris varieties was read with 
much interest by the writer. 

This subject called tc mind Mr. Rosen- 
field’s Peony catalogue in which he gives 
the actual dates on which Peonies bloom 
in Omaha, Nebraska; these dates have 
been carefully marked on my Peony data 
cards and it will be interesting to note 
just how the dates follow in Philadel- 
phia’s latitude and climate. 

Along the same line Chester Jay Hunt 
has done a great work in marking the 
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comparative blooming times of Spring 
bulbs, using the symbols 1-2-3-4-5 to show 
which varieties will bloom together. 

The fact that Peonies or Irises are 
early, mid-season, or late is something 
to guide us, but how much better it would 
be to know that certain varieties will 
bloom at a definite time in the Peony or 
Iris blooming season. ; - 

Can we not to get this information 
next Spring and mark our records and 
send the information to the societies? 

Let us take the blooming season of the 
tall bearded Irises and divide: it into five 
parts. If Iris Florentina Alba and the 
common Blue Flag bloom at the same 
time and no other variety is in bloom at 
the same time we can mark these va- 
rieties No.1. Then note No. 2 and so on. 

Among the Peonies let us leave out 
Tenuifolia, Moutan and Officinalis and 
start with the first Chinensis, say Rich- 
ard Carvel. If nothing else blooms with 
Richard, he, of course, would have No. 1 

riod all to himself. Period No. 2 should 
— many varieties; it might last for 
four days or perhaps we should establish 
five days as a_ period, and so on until 
Solange or Richardson’s Grandiflora 
winds up the procession. 

The heights of the varieties should also 
be noted as well as the plant habit— 
erect, spreading, or stems too weak to 
hold the bloom. 

What a blessing this information would 
be to the amateur gardener who is not a 
specialist, to the commercial grower to 
whom this information means much and 
to the grower who publishes a descriptive 
catalogue. 

It would not be long until the cata- 
logues would give us all the information 
we might want. It did not take long for 
the catalogue men to use the societies’ 
symposium ratings which is quite a guide 
but not necessarily a real index as to 
value. The greatest work the societies 
and their posiums have done is to 
create a real discard list and shorten the 
list of desirable varieties—which we all 
agree justifies the formation, existence 
and hearty support and appreciation of 
the societies, and everlasting gratitude 
= who make the organizations pos- 
sible. 

Thanks, Mr. Reed, for the thought. Let 
us hear from some of the specialists on 
this important and :ateresting ae. 


IRIS BLOOM IN SEPTEMBER 


That delightful lilac colored Iris, Mrs. 
Alan Gray, is known to bloom a little a 


second time in August, and always has- 


done so in my gardens, but never has it 
done as well as it is doing this sixth day 
of September. And the strange part of 
it is, after a seven weeks’ severe drouth, 
without a drop of water from the heav- 
ens or from my garden hose, and yet 
here it is today, every plant bleoming 
like in June. 

And this is not the only variety that 
dry weather seems to have a special fa- 
vorable influence on: Iris Kochii is put- 
ting forth a full crop of bud stalks. 

I hope to be able to secure some seed 
pods, for it certainly seems to me within 
a range of possibilities, by a careful 
watching and waiting policy, to develop a 
strain or a variety of ever-blooming, or 
fall flowering Irises. 


O. M. Pupor, (Washington) 


Iris lovers are directed to the adver- 
tisement of Walter Stager’s book, 
“Tall Bearded Iris.” See advertising 
page X. 











Bird Bath 


We have a bird bath on a post about 
forty feet from our dining-room windows, 
and some days it seems as though the 
bath was used nearly every hour of the 
daylight. This morning was hot, and a 
big red-breasted Robin got in the “tub” 
and dipped his head under the water and 
let it roll down his back, flipped the wa- 
ter up under his wings until it seemed 
that he would be soaked. Then he flew 
into the Peach tree about five feet away, 
and preened his feathers for about three 
minutes. He could look down into that 
bath, and it looked so good to him that 
down he flew into it again and “had an- 
other.” Again he flew into the tree and 
shook himself and _ straightened his 
feathers. He knew he had enough, but 
that bath tempted him beyond his power 
to resist; down he went into it again. He 
took three baths inside of six minutes. 

A Phoebe bird accompanied by her five 
children, flew in it one day; the children 
lighted on the edge of the dish. She 
promptly drove them all off. They 
alighted again, and she drove them away 
again, and the third time they returned. 
This time she picked at them savagely; 
and I could imagine her saying, “You 
shameless things, don’t you know you 
must not sit there looking at me when I 
am taking a bath?” She finished her 
bath in peace; they kept away. 

The bath is about an inch deep, and 
it’s fun to see a little brown Wren that 
comes there. She is so little that it takes 
all her courage to venture down into the 
water. She trots around on the edge of 
the dish, and peers down into the water, 
and after awhile ventures in. I must 
take some sand and make a slope on one 
side for her. 

Before we got the post set the bath 
was on the ground. A pair of Robins 
came, the female hopped in at once, the 
male ran around just outside the dish, 
backward and forward, as fast as he 
could run, until she flew out, then in- 
stantly he was in the bath, but he would 
not come in until she was out, though 
the bath is sixteen inches in diameter, 
plenty of room for both—Rural New 
Yorker 


The Bluebirds’ Farewell 
By ANGIE KUMLIEN MAIN 


The month of falling leaves had passed, 
and November, or the mad moon, as the 
Indians called it, was here. The day was 
warm again after a week of cold weather. 
It had rained in the night, but the morn- 
ng. we bright with sunshine. 

earing the call of a Bluebird, I rushed 

to the kitchen window, and behold, the 

whole family—father, mother, and both 

, containing nine young ones—were 

back to their nesting-box by the clothes- 

line. In and out they went, first one and 

then the other. After a few weeks’ ab- 

sence, they were back and lovingly say- 

ing good-bye to their Summer home, be- 
fore taking their departure. 

How the young ones had developed and 
how pretty they all were, but the old 
ones were more rusty looking than when 
I had last seen them. 

Bluebirds dearly love their home, and 
for three years now had built in this 


same box. I remember the father faith- 
fully caring for the first brood while the 
mother was incubating the second time. 
How patiently he had clung to the bole 
of the Elm tree and watched for insects 
in the grass, and upon spying one, how 
quickly he would catch it, and take it to 
his brooding mate, or one of their young. 

What is this? On following our birds 
down to the front lawn, I find the trees 
full of Bluebirds. Oh! Oh! I exclaim, as 
I rush around to try to fathom the cause 
of this Bluebird deluge. Hurriedly I 
counted twenty, thirty, fifty, seventy-five, 
and even more, but as they begin to move 
about from tree to tree and fly over into 
the orchard, it is hard to count accu- 
rately. What has happened? Then it 
came to me that our Cedar trees had fur- 
nished shelter for a flock of migrating 
Bluebirds during the night’s storm. How 
‘did they all get together? Did they stop 
here before dark the night before to let 
our birds make a last visit, and were over- 
taken by the storm? I could not tell, at 
any rate, here was a migrating troop 
right in our own dooryard. at a sight! 
How beautiful they all were in the sun- 
shine! Looking into the bare branches 
of an Elm tree, which was now holding 
so many Bluebirds, I was reminded of a 
tree in flower, and John Tab’s verse came 
to me: 


“When God had made a host of them, 

One little flower still lacked a stem 
To hold its blossom blue; 

So into it He breathed a song, 

And suddenly, with petals strong 
As wings, away it flew.” 


Only occasionally, a few of the males 
would sing their Spring-time melody of 
“Tru-al-ly, tru-al-ly, tru-al-ly,” for the 
most part the music was call notes. 

They stayed about the place all that 
day and all night again, leaving early the 
next morning. With a last fond look at 
their home, our family flew away with 
the others, to their sunny Southland; and 
as they disappeared over the fields, I 
could hear Father Bluebird as he sang 
“Far away, Far away.”—Fort Atkinson 
Union. 


Life’s Seasons 
By Epcar A. GUEST 


Troubles come and troubles go, 
Never lingering very long, 
First the Winter with its snow, 
Then the Springtime with its song. 


Then the Summer filled with bloom, 
Happy skies above us all, 

Then a day of dark and gloom 
And the first cold frost of Fall. 


Winter follows, long and drear, 
Bitterly the blizzards roar, 

Then a Robin’s song we hear 
And the Spring has come once more. 


So with us, whoe’er we be, 
Trouble frets us for awhile, 

Hurt and grief fall bitterly, 
Then it comes our time to smile. 


Joy is followed by the tear, 
Grief and all its hours of pain, 
Then a friendly voice we hear— 
Life is at the Spring again. 
(Copyright, 1922, by Edgar A. Guest) 
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Editorial Notes 

So many letters have been received 
asking for a copy of our constitution 
and directions for organizing a club, 
that we thought best to include the 
constitution in our department this 
month when garden work is on the 
wane. 

In 1916 a small group of amateur 
gardeners conceived the idea of or- 
ganizing a local’ garden club. A re- 
quest for Mrs. King’s pamphlet on 
“How to Form a Garden Club” quickly 
brought a copy, and our constitution 
was modeled largely from that. 

Naturally, conditions var) in differ- 
ent places and the constitution and by- 
laws, if any, must vary to suit each 
case. Many garden clubs meet at the 
homes of members where often, re- 
freshments are served and the club be- 
comes a semi-social affair. Undoubt- 
edly this feature goes a long way to- 
ward keeping up interest; but it pre- 
vents many garden enthusiasts from 
joining, because they are not in the 
same social set. 

The Utica Garden Club meets in the 
Public Library, thus meetings must be 
open to any citizen who wishes to at- 
tend. As a matter of fact one poor 
old creature of weak mentality has ap- 
peared three or four times; each time 
with a withered flower, gleaned from 
some ash can, pinned to her dress. 
This unfortunate soul, who has finally 
been confined in the State Hospital, 
had a mania for attending meetings. 
Any gathering for any purpose, if 
open to the public free of charge, 
could be nearly certain of one attend- 
ant by putting a notice in the daily 
papers. One wonders just what the 
befogged mind gathered in its almost 
daily search for knowledge. 

The use of a room in the Public 
Library can be obtained only by or- 
ganizations making use of the books, 
magazines, etc., available there. Utica 





has cause to be very proud of its Li- 
brary. Outwardly it is a fine building 
set well-back from the street, consid- 
erably above the street level and sur- 
rounded by spacious lawns with sev- 
eral varieties of trees. The interior 
is equally attractive. But the real 
cause for pride is in the efficiency of 
its staff, and the abundance of material 
to be obtained on all subjects. Citizens, 
both native and foreign born, have 
learned to take all of their difficulties 
in a quest for knowledge to the Li- 
brary; sure that every effort will be 
made to supply the desired informa- 
tion, if not directly from the books, 
then from some man or woman known 
to be interested in the same subject, 
and likely to possess the data wanted. 

At each meeting of the Garden 
Club, the large table in Room 8 is sup- 
plied with books and magazines on 
gardening with markers indicating 
paragraphs, pages or chapters bear- 
ing on the subject for the day. Dur- 
ing the Summer, vases filled with wa- 
ter are ready to receive all specimens 
brought in. Thus you see the Utica 
Garden Club is very fortunate. One 
member of the Library staff is as- 
signed to “mother” the club. 

Our one difficulty at present is just 
how to arouse greater interest on the 
part of many who are members, but 
seldom if ever attend the meetings. 
Within the last three years, death has 
made serious inroads among our most 
active members. Removal from town 
has taken some, while a few have be- 
come so engrossed with other things 
that they have fallen by the wayside. 
As is inevitable, the membership has 
changed considerably. 

Not much has been attempted in a 
civic way, but a few years ago when 
our trees were threatened by the tus- 
sock moth caterpillars, the Garden Club 
and the New Century Club combined 
in heading a crusade against them. 
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Also during the war an appeal came 
to us for aid in keeping up the garden 
to supply vegetables fo Camp Health- 
more (tuberculosis camp). Eight or 
ten members volunteered, and once a 
week one or two auto loads of members 
garbed for real work, each bearing a 
“pet” hoe or weeder, wended their way 
up the hill to the camp, just south of 
the city. At first the soil was nearly 
as “unhoeable” as a city pavement, 
but it was finally conquered by per- 
sistent attacks. 

Despite the fact that a neighbor’s 
cows broke down the fence and ate up 
many cabbages, a plentiful supply of 
vegetables kept the camp tables well 
loaded, besides enough fine potatoes to 
last well on toward closing time. 

Since our little Garden News has 
become a department in THE FLOWER 
GROWER, we feel that our club, al- 
though not as satisfactory in some 
ways as formerly, is doing its bit in 
rousing interest in the organization of 
garden clubs in various parts of the 
country. And interesting letters have 
been received, either asking for infor- 
mation, or in answer to requests for 
information. 

We wish to still further encourage 
this use of our department as a “go- 
between.” 

CONSTITUTION OF UTICA 
GARDEN CLUB 


NAME 
Article I. This organization shall be 
known as The Garden Club. 
OBJECT 
Article II. The object of this club shali 
the advancement of gardening. 
OFFICERS 
Article III. The officers of this club 
shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents 
and a Secretary-Treasurer. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Article IV. The affairs of this Club 
shall be managed by an executive com- 
mittee consisting of the officers and two 
(2) other members, all to be elected an- 
nually. 





QUALIFICATIONS 


Article V. The qualifications for. mem- 
bership shall be an active interest in gar- 
dening. 

COMMITTEE ON NOMINATION OF 
OFFICERS 3 

Article VI. (Amendment) A nominat- 
ing committee consisting of three (3) 
members shall be elected by the club at 
the first meeting in October, nomination 
of members of this committee to be made 
from the floor. 

MEETINGS 

Article VII. The meetings will be held 
in the Public Library as long as the Club 
ean be accommodated there. The regu- 
lar meeting will be the first Monday of 
each month except December and Janu- 
ary. 
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| . THE UTICA GARDEN CLUB—Continued | 





Other meetings may be called by the 
executive committee to suit the needs of 
the club. 

The hour of meetings and frequency of 
the meetings must necessarily vary ac- 
cording to the seasons and needs of the 
Club. 

DUES 

Article VIII. The dues of the Club 
shall be twenty-five cents ($.25) annu- 
ally payable at the first meeting in No- 
vember which shall be the annual meet- 
ing for the election of officers. 

EXCHANGE COMMITTEE 

Article IX. There shal! be a committee 
of two (2) appoiuted by the executive 
committee whose business it shall be to 


arrange the exchange of plants, cuttings, 
seeds, etc. 


DUTIES OF SECRETARY-TREASURER 

Article X. The Secretary-Treasurer 
shall keep the minutes of meetings, do all 
the ordering and buying for the club, 
keep an account of all money paid into 
the club and expenditures of the same and 
collect all dues. The Secretary-Treas- 
urer shall arrange with seedsmen for 
club rates. 

The following article has fallen into disuse as 
since meetings in the Library building any one 
can attend meetings and all are welcome to be- 
come members. 

COMMITTEE_ON ELECTION OF MEMBERS 

Article XI. The executive committee 
shall be the committee on elections. Any 
one may propose a candidate for admis- 
sion. Election consists of a four-fifths 
vote of the executive committee. 


Useful Hints for November 


This is the month to prepare for 
feeding the Winter birds. Wire big 
pieces of suet to the large limbs of 
trees or even to the clothes post. Put 
some on the underside especially for 
Woodpeckers and Nithatches. English 
Sparrows cannot reach it so easily 
there. 

If possible put up a protected feed- 
ing box and keep the larder well re- 
plenished. The feathered guests are 
by no means paupers. They more than 
pay for their board by freeing the 
trees of pests snugly wintering in 
crevices in the bark and of millions of 
eggs attached to twigs. 


Early this month is a good time to 
spade up unoccupied parts of the gar- 
den, perhaps beds occupied during the 
Summer by annuals or vegetables. 
Many, many insects have gone into the 
ground to hibernate and late spading 
will bring them to the surface where 
if the weather is cold enough they 
may be killed. ‘Quick lime applied 
while spading will rid the soil of all 
pests. Of course, this can only be ap- 
plied where there are no living plants. 
Every two or three years ground lime- 
stone or if that cannot be obtained, 
air slacked lime should be dug into 
the soil in the Fall to sweeten it. 

Especially apply lime around the 
Iris roots to prevent crown rot. If 
lime cannot be obtained use sifted coal 
ashes. Also put ashes around the 
Delphiniums to keep out slugs. Slugs 





are perhaps the worst pest there is in 
the garden, especially in the seedling 
beds, and they are also about the hard- 
est to get rid of. 


This is the month for preparing 
Roses for the Winter. Rhododendrons 
should be covered about Thanksgiving 
time. Great care must be exercised 
not to break off the buds which have 
been formed for next year’s bloom. 
The branches can be gently drawn to- 
gether and tied. Then burlap can be 
put over the whole, and fastened with 
safety pins. Tie in as nearly a cone 
shape as possible to shed moisture. A 
liberal supply of leaves should be 
scattered around the roots, and next 
Spring left to rot. 


Rhododendrons must have a good 
supply of leaf mould but no manure. 
They are not a very hardy plant in 
this section, but are so beautiful, they 
are well worth the little care they de- 
mand. 

Now is the time to start bulbs for 
indoor blooming. Paper white Nar- 
cissi are the easiest to care for and 
quickest to bloom, although the per- 
fume is rather heavy. If set in a 
bowl of water, and kept dark for two 
or three weeks they wi!l make a quick 
root growth and on being placed in a 
window will rapidly send up leaves and 
blossom stalks and in a few weeks be 
in full bloom. Some people keep a 
supply of marbles to use instead of 
stones to hold the bulbs in place. 

Most of the other bulbs are best 
rooted in earth or fibre. If one can af- 
ford it a succession of bulbs can be ar- 
ranged and a pot of bloom always 
ready to help make home attractive. 


Clean out all bird houses now. Then 
they will be ready for early house 
hunters. Birds like a clean house as 
well as people do. 


Do not make the mistake of cover- 
ing your beds and borders too heavily. 
If leaves are used let them sift in as 
though blown by the winds. Many 
plants are smothered. Probably more 
are lost that way than by lack of pro- 
tection, other than nature’s blanket of 
snow. During the Winter if the bor- 
ders become bare, snow could be shov- 
eled onto them, from other parts of 
the yard, to their great benefit. 


Clean up every vestige of rubbish 
and if possible burn it, thus destroy- 
ing many pests and much disease, as 
well as adding minerals to the soil 
from the ashes of burned stalks and 
other plant trash. 


If you intend to start seeds indoors 
in March, prepare the soil now and 
put it into the cellar or garage to keep 
dry. Equal parts of garden soil, leaf 
mould, sand and a good fertilizer are 
best for indoor planting. The fer- 
tilizer should be well rotted manure 
or a commercial product prepared for 
present use. Less fertilizer should be 
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used when sowing the seeds as too rich 
a soil is not good for the infant plants. 
‘When large enough to be transplanted 
they are ready for a little richer food. 


Be careful not to cover the crowns 
of Canterbury Bells and Foxgloves. 
They will surely die if youdo. If any 
covering is used it should be put -inder 
the leaves. With small plants this 
cannot be done but they do not need 
any protection but the snow. Some 
people use Hemlock boughs. Our ad- 
vice, learned by experience, is let na- 
ture take care of them. 


Play you are the wind and scatter 
leaves among your Ferns. 





Coarse fertilizer around the shrubs 
will supply them with food in the 
Spring. Perennials need the same. 


On Sowing Sweet Peas 
A fairly good compromise between 
Spring and Fall sowing of Sweet Peas 
may be effected by preparing the 
ground carefully in the Fall while it is 
in good workable condition, even to the 
little furrow in which to sow the seeds. 
Then cover the whole length with 
boards. Put a boxful of good earth un- 
der cover for the Winter—it may be in 
cellar or shed—anywhere to keep dry. 
As soon as the snow is off the boards 
covering the trench, lift them, sow the 
Peas, and cover with the dry earth 
stored in the box. By this method it 
is unnecessary to wait for the frost to 
come out of the ground before sowing 
the seeds and they are much less likely 

to rot than if sowed in the Fall. 


ADELLA PRESCOTT 


Winter Protection of Roses 
By F. S. Wricut 


(Reprinted from Garden News by re- 
quest) 

Hybrid perpetual Roses need a very 
little protection. Tie the branches to- 
gether and draw soil around the bush 
five or six inches. When you uncover in 
the Spring you will find the wood plump 
and green. 

It is not necessary to prune Roses in 
the Fall, but it is convenient to cut the 
long growths, where they attain the 
height of five or six feet, to about tvvo or 
three feet. It must be borne in mind that 
cutting back the long shoots has nothing 
to do with the pruning, but is merely for 
convenience in working around the 
bushes, such as the drawing of soil 
around same and spreading manure. 

There is no need of placing straw 
about your Roses, but manure can be 
spread around on the ground after hill- 
ing up the soil, so that when Spring 
comes you can pull the soil away from 
the Roses and incorporate the manure 
with it. 

I wish to warn against bending Rose 
bushes over. It is not necessary and has 
a harmfu! result. If you have ever used 
the method I give in this article, and also 
the method of bending over, you will note 
that the Roses do very much better by 
banking soil up to them. The reason is 
that by bending you are bound to break 
some of the fine roots which is harmful! 
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to the bush. The other way you do not 
disturb the roots. ; 

I suppose you are wondering what is 
going to happen to the branches left un- 
covered, those above six inches. Well, 
they may winterkill or may survive. 
However, it matters not, as the pruning 
in Spring will take care of this. It 
should be remembered the finest blooms 
are secured from new growths. 

In regard to the Hybrid Tea Roses, the 
same method is used as for Hybrid Per- 
petual Roses, but it would be well to 
bank the soil a little higher if possible. 

Rosa Rugosa and several of the old- 
fashioned Roses need no covering. 

Rambler Roses should be taken down 


and covered with straw, or rather litter, 
but care should be taken not to bend too 
hard at the base of the plant. Some sug- 
gest pruning ramblers in the Fall. They 
may be pruned in either Fall or Spring, 
as this consists of merely cutting out 
previous year’s growth and dead wood. 
The advantage in Fall pruning lies in 
more spare time for the work and taking 
less material for covering. 

The proper time to commence covering 
Roses is after the weather seems to have 
settled down to real Fall weather and the 
ground starts to freeze. If you start 
covering before that, mice may winter 
under the soil and live on the bark of 
the Roses. 











Hybridization, a Hobby 
With an Object 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 

Gardening is a hobby, but rather a 
general one at times, and the moment 
we become a specialist in some particu- 
lar line of gardening, our hobby takes 
the reins in its teeth and we must fol- 
low will-nilly. And to what end do we 
follow? In that we may become the 
driver and reach a goal that brings not 
only personal satisfaction, but also a 
certain amount of approbation from 
our fellow gardeners. Persistent work 
along the lines of flower development 
will bring the same measure of success 
to be found in other lines. 

Study for a bit your catalogues and 
consider how many of our worth-while 
species are the discoveries of adven- 
turesome botantists who rode their 
hobby intelligently, and how many of 
our lovely varieties first bloomed in 
some amateur’s garden. Richardson 
and Peonies, Sir Michael Foster and 
Irises, Miss Jekyll and Primulas, Kun- 
derd and Gladioli, Thomas and Roses, 
Elwes and the Narcissus—there are 
an infinite number of people who have, 
by their persistence, improved on na- 
ture and enriched our gardens. Some 
are still known but by name while oth- 
ers have developed their hobby into 
the business of their life. Even then, 
however, the success has been chiefly 
in the joy of doing: And even with all 
that has been done, and that is now 
developing, much remains to be intro- 
duced out of our gardens of dreams. 

In a way I am always sorry for 
those who ride their specialty too in- 
tensely. There should always be a 
compromise between the appeal of the 
garden which is so closely entwined 
with the broader field of art, and the 
bugle call of chief interest. A garden is 
a common bond of interest; but a spe- 
cialty proves an even closer link with 
those of kindred taste. Therefore, se- 
lect your favorite, and as your garden 
grows, develop a strain of that particu- 
lar flower that as you see it, surpasses 
all others. 


In the wild there is an occasional 
variation from the normal that may 
suggest or become a real novelty. <A 
certain species of Aster perhaps will 
under close examination, reveal varia- 
tions in size or form or color. Seed- 
lings of the selected form may show 
an even greater variation in the de- 
sired direction. In each generation we 
may select something that more nearly 
approaches our ideal until at last we 
have evolved something far finer, far 
more effective than the plant in the 
wild. Most of our vegetables, some 
fruits, and many annuals have been 
thus added to our gardens. Selection is 
a slow process but as our interest 
grows, we ourselves develop so keen a 
sense of discrimination, that new beau- 
ties are constantly at hand. Improve- 
ment by selection requires patience, 
good judgment, and commonly, much 
garden space; and it is particularly 
worth while with plants that reach a 
quick maturity. 

With trees, with perennials, with 
bulbs; with all that require two, three, 
or more years to bloom we are neces- 
sarily dealing with smaller numbers in 
each generation and the chances for 
variation would be correspondingly 
small. Here, perhaps, is a chance for 
cross-breeding. A true species repro- 
duces itself: Its progeny revealing 
only such variation as is normal to the 
species. The progeny of a variety on 
the other hand may resemble any of its 
forebears, with each individual show- 
ing a different, often a new combina- 
tion of characteristics. Whether two 
closely related species will hybridize is 
a matter for experiment: Some do, and 
some do not, but unless the relation 
is close, it is unlikely that we can se- 
cure useful results. 

With these points in mind we may 
hybridize two species of Lilies, of 
Irises, or what we will; and should we 
secure seed we may have novelties of 
greater or less value. If fertile these 
hybrids will, even when self-fertilized, 
produce much variety, as is the case 
with practically any of our garden 
Peonies or Irises. Only by selection 
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through successive generations can we 
fix a strain that will reproduce itself 
in a large percentage of the children. 

There are laws of inheritance that 
may be carried out in simple combina- 
tions of a few characters, but often 
the beauty that we strive to add to our 
garden depends upon the combination 
of a large number of characters; and 
we deal with so few individuals that 
it is impossible to apply the laws. Prac- 
tically this means that we can un- 
doubtedly improve a plant in one or 
two ways, but that improvement in 
many characters is largely a matter of 
chance. Cross-fertilize any hybrid, 
and in the first generation we may get 
one plant, a beauty, or we may get fifty 
of the commonplace, or a thousand 
with only one fine thing. The more 
confused the parentage, the wider the 
variation, and the less sure the results 
in any desired direction. Therefore, 
with each increase in the knowledge of 
preceding generations we increase our 
knowledge of what will be produced. It 
is for this reason that a breeder pre- 
fers to start with two species, and to 
interbreed as circumstances permit in 
succeeding generations, always with a 
certain definite aim in view. 

Just raising seedlings is an adven- 
ture in itself; at least that is the case 
with anything of confused inherit- 
ance; but breeding brings the real joy 
of creating. Where to begin? Well, 
that may be a personal preference, but 
don’t expect that quick success will 
come by trying for a pink Iris, a yel- 
low Peony, or a blue Rose. Rather 
curb your ambitions and work towards 
a less unnatural development. Fix the 
color perhaps of your favorite Sweet 
William, or try your hand at the road- 
side chicory. Its blue is beyond com- 
pare, and yet so weedy is the growth 
that it is no addition to the garden. 
Real blue is most uncommon in the 
garden. Imagine not the blue gardens 
that you may have seen, but truly blue 
gardens that reflect all the tones of 
Larkspurs, Bell-flowers, or Speedwells; 
among any of the so-called blues, how 
rare is purity of color, and who shall 
say that it is impossible of attainment. 
Among the most popular flowers with 
their hundreds of named varieties, 
something really novel is uncommon; 
but the same effort directed along less 
usual lines may bring as wide a de- 
velopment of variation. 


Many shrubs, many fruits, many 
flowers both annual and perennial are 
open to improvement. Why not share 
in this joy? You may ride your hobby 
alone, or you may ride in company 
with your near-by garden friends. 
Each year, with increasing success and 
interest. your circle will increase. In 
time, mayhap your garden will be a 
Mecca for all garden lovers. 

Garden, by all means, but do not re- 
main satisfied with the passing beau- 
ties of your own garden successes; 
plan rather to add to the beauty of all 
gardens for that is what you will do 
if you produce a real novelty. 
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Outside Wintering of Bees 

During the last year there has been a 
great deai of interest aroused in Mani- 
toba over the question of outside winter- 
ing. Mr. Floyd, the Provincial Apiarist, 
infected many of the local beekeepers 
with his own enthusiasm for outdoor win- 
tering, and experiments have been car- 
ried on in the yards of many of the 
— who had never before had any 
idea of wintering other than in a cellar. 
Some beekeepers, however, did not need 
to be convinced for they had already been 
pees their bees outdoors for a num- 

r of years. One such is Isaac Spillett, 
of Dauphin, who has kept bees there for 
thirty-five years and has wintered out- 
doors for the greater part, if not the 
whole of that time. A picture of his 
yard appears on this P gna Mr. Spillett 
uses single cases an packs them with 
sawdust giving eight inches of protec- 
tion. Last year he had seventy-five col- 
onies, built up from a spring count of 
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not notice this until a day or so later, 
and realizing that the weather was warm 
enough for the bees to fly, the entrances 
were dug clear of snow. A couple of 
days later dead bees and spottings on the 
snow proved that the colonies had been 
out and presumably they are all alive, 
for there were indications at all en- 
trances. 

On Mr. Floyd’s advice provision was 
made for ventilation of both the hives 
and the cases. The hives were covered 
with burlap sacks instead of the oilcloth 
quilts and the ordinary hive covers were 
placed on the <acks before the sawdust 
was poured into the cases. This gives 
the moisture a chance to percolate into 
the sawdust which, being dry, absorbs it. 
At the ends of the cases there are one- 
inch augur holes, two at each end, that 
go through the ends of the covers and 
the walls of the cases, and this gives the 
air a chance to get at the top of the saw- 
dust. Any snow that finds its way in 
melts and evaporates the first time the 








thirty-five and his crop was 4,800 pounds 
of honey and fifty of wax. He is located 
near the Riding Mountains and the en- 
tire country is covered with the White 
Clover that has spread from the seeds he 
scattered there thirty years ago. 

Other beekeepers in the province have 
been successful in the outside wintering 


proposition, and many beekeepers in the 
vicinity of Winnipeg telephoned Mr. 
Floyd on March 3rd and 4th that their 


bees were flying freely, those days being 
warm and pleasant. Mr. Floyd had a col- 
ony and as it was flying he determined 
to find out its condition. He removed the 
sawdust from the top and examined the 
colony and was peenee to find the bees 
in fine shape. ere were bees clear 
across the hive, and the combs were dry 
and free from mold. 

At the apiary of the Editor of these 
pages there are eight colonies outdoors, 
wintering in four la: twin cases, a pic- 
ture of one of which appeared in The 
Gardener of November last. These cases 
were buried in snow around the first of 
the year and only the tops could be seen. 
One of them, however, was exposed 
enough so that when the warm days of 
early March came the bees managed to 
get a passage up between the snow and 
the wall of the case, and they had a 
flight. As we are away all day we did 
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spring sunshine warms the covers of the 
cases, and the combs in the hives are 
thus kept from all danger of molding and 
becoming covered with water and frost. 
—Western Gardener and Beekeeper 


Calla Lilies 
By EvA KENWORTHY GRAY 
(Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


I think the reason that so many fail 
when growing Calla Lilies is because 
they do not give them a period uf rest. 
Here in California where they bloom 
outdoors they naturally get a rest dur- 
ing the dry season, and in August they 
begin a new growth, and begin bloom- 
ing about November. Our rains cease 
in May; and then, unless irrigated, the 
tops soon begin to turn yellow and 
finally all die down. Nothing further 
is done for them, just left to lie dor- 
mant. In some places they get water 
if other plants are near them, but they 
gradually die down just the same. 

The Black Calla lies dormant too 
during the Summer. From one large 
bulb I have dug them out by the dozen, 
as they increase enormously and they 
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are hard to get rid of, as every little 
bit of root left in the ground will start 
into growth in the Fall. 

All Callas like lots of water during 
their growing and blooming period. 
Where they are in pots I would advise 
giving them a rest after they have 
bloomed, by setting them away in a 
dry place, and then when ready to start 
again fo repot in new soil and water 
sparingly at first, increasing the sup- 
ply as the plant grows. To over water 
at first, will tend to make a heavy leaf 
growth before the roots have developed 
and the plant will not bloom, but get- 
ting the roots started first will give 
the plant more to build the bloom on. 
I find it isn’t the heavy leaf growth 
that insures bloom on a Calla, but the 
large root growth. Plenty of light, 
but not direct sunlight, is what they 
like. 


The Tree Toad (Hyla versicolor) 


The most recent nature study the 
Editor has been able to make on his 
own premises was a Tree Toad. Au- 
gust 8th a beautiful specimen was 
captured, sunning himself on a Black- 
berry branch. As he was a very beau- 
tiful green in color it is evident that 
he had just emerged from the green- 
ery. The day being a cool, almost cold 
one for August, he was taking advan- 
tage of what little sunshine there was 
to be had, protected from the north 
winds. 

It has never been my good fortune 
to see a Tree Toad before, although I 
have heard them “holler” many times. 
One must have sharp eyes indeed, un- 
less the Tree Toad is stalked by his 
“song,” to enable one to come into di- 
rect contact with this beautiful reptile. 
No reptile of my acquaintance ap- 
proaches the Tree Toad in beauty, and 
although his lines of contour are not 
perhaps the most pleasing, yet he has 
not the warts of our common Toad and 
his “hands” equipped with “suction 
soles” for climbing are most interest- 
ing, and the color harmony which 
might be called an emerald green, is 
most pleasing. 

Webster’s Dictionary says that there 
are 175. species of the Arboreal Toad 
native to the American tropics, and 
that the common Tree Toad, Hyla ver- 
sicolor, is to be found in the United 
States, and that it is noted for the 
facility with which it changes its col- 
ors which are variegated. The specimen 
Tree Toad seen by the Editor was far 
from variegated, and while not ex- 
actly a solid color, he was a beautiful 
emerald-green with slightly varying 
shades. 

Those who have not been fortunate 
enough to make the acquaintance of 
the Tree Toad by direct contact have 
a delightful experience before them. 
The Tree Toad is a most fascinating 
little fellow and one quickly gives him 
the utmost respect and consideration. 
He is so delicate and attractive that 
one cannot help but be fascinated by 
his beauty. 
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A meeting of the Executive Committee 
of The American Rose Society was held 
at the City Club, New York City, on Sep- 
tember 28, 1922. 

The report of the officers showed a 
membership of over 2,700, an increase of 
over 500 over last year, this increase 
being largely due to the generosity of a 
few of the members who last year con- 
tributed $1,000 for a membership cam- 
paign. The new Chairman of the mem- 
bership committee, J. J. Lane, of New 
York, outlined plans for further increas- 
ing the membership during the next year. 
Mr. Lane felt strongly that the member- 
ship could be more than doubled if a 
more willing spirit of cooperation could 
be obtained from the many growers and 
dealers in Roses. With this end in view 
immediate steps were taken to secure 
funds to underwrite the 1923 campaign. 

The Editor reported that the 1922 
Hand Book was complete and would be 
mailed to the members within the next 
ten days. 

The Secretary told of his visits to Eng- 
lish and French Rose growers during the 
past Summer and reported in some detail 
the work of the international Rose Jury 
at Bagatelle, Paris, where on June 15 the 
French Gold Medal was awarded to the 
Dutch Rose, Elvira Araguay. He spoke 
also of the new foreign Roses notably of 
Padre, Ile de France, Mrs. Oakley Fisher 
and others. He emphasized the need of 
International Rose Registration to pre- 
vent name duplication, quoting a letter 
from the Rose Society of New South 
Wales in this connection. The Editor 
was authorized to enter into correspond- 
ence with other National Rose Societies 
to see if some method of International 
Registration could be worked out. 

The Secretary reported that two Wash- 
ington ladies, Miss Harrison and Mrs. 
Guthridge had offered a Gold and a Silver 
Medal for a new yellow and a new white 
Rose respectively, which should be origi- 
nated by a woman, such a Rose to be 
rated at over 85% on the American Rose 
Society system of scoring. This gener- 
ous offer was accepted by the committee 
with expressions of thanks. 

The question of the Registration of the 
Rose offered under the name of “Maiden 
Blush” by Albert F. Amling Company, 
was next discussed. This name was of- 
fered for registration last June and af- 
ter publication protests were received 
from both American and foreign Rose 
growers. It was proved that this name 
was already applied to another Rose. 
Upon regular motion therefore, the com- 
mittee decided to refuse the registration 
of this Rose. Public notice of this is 
therefore given here and the Amling Com- 
pany will be requested to choose a new 
name. The action of the Registration 
Committee in refusing to register a Rose 
under the name of “Majestic,” for simi- 
lar reasons, was approved. 

The question of the proposed June, 
1923 trip to Portland was again dis- 
cussed. The replies to a questionnaire 
sent out to the members with the An- 


nual, indicated that not enough members 
were interested to warrant the use of a 
special train, but the outlook for a party 
to occupy one or more special cars seemed 
hopeful. No further action will be taken 
in this matter until next Spring when a 
definite proposition will be submitted to 
the members, outline of definite date of 
trip and exact costs. 

The matter of the introduction of the 
new seedling Roses of the late Dr. Var 
Fleet was discussed and the President 
was authorized to appoint a Committee 
of three to draw up a contract with the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, this contract to be in keeping with 
the spirit of the informal agreements 
suggested at the Washington meeting in 
June, 1921. It is hoped that mother plants 
of the first of these Roses Mary Wallace, 
will be turned over to a dozen or so co- 
operating nurserymen this Fall. 

JOHN C. WISTER, 
Secretary 


REGISTRATION 


The following Rose has been offered 
for registration and passed upon by the 
Registration Committee: 

Name—Commonwealth. 


Class—Hybrid Tea. 
Parentage of Rose—Ophelia and Montgomery 
seedling. 


Description : 
Habit cf plant—-Vigorous. 
Character of foliage—Medium size, dark green. 
Freedom of growth—Free grower. 


Goer aE aiteiin o-mbalh, cela: oak 
of pink, solid color. 
Form—Good form, long bud. 
‘Moderate. 
Petalage—Medium full flower. 
Freedom of bloom and lasting quality—Free 
bloomer—good keeper. e Rose is somewhat 
similar to Premier, but superior for the following 
reasons: It is a stronger, easier grower. The 
werage longer. There are no culls 
as with Premier. It will produce more flowers 
and they open freely and are not easily bruised. 
Calor is a shade darker. 
(Signed) THe Montcomery. Company, INC., 
Hadley, Mass. 
If no objection to such registration is 
filed with the Secretary of the Society 
within three weeks after this publication, 
the registration will become permanent. 


JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary 
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Queen Dahlia held Court in Indianap- 
olis, the week of September 18; but the 
gathering, though brilliant, was not as 
great as planned, weather conditions be- 
ing adverse. However, the hot, dry 
weather did not greatly discourage the 
enthusiasts who are determined that In- 
dianapolis shall make a showing as a 
flower city, and a goodly number of them 
simply stripped their gardens of bloom 
for the occasion. 

Conspicuous among the prize winning 
Dahlias were those from the garden of 
G. A. Fischer, the chairman of our Dah- 
lia Club. The finest cactus and hybrid 
cactus Dahlias were shown by Mr. 
Fischer, who also won a first on the best 
individual bloom. 

Mrs. Charles M. Cross of Irvington, 
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besides winning several prizes on her 
Dahlias, won the award for the most 
unusual exhibit of garden flowers. This 
display was particularly appreciated by 
the. visitors, as it consisted entirely of 
old-fashioned annual and _ perennial 
plants, which are nowadays seldom found, 
even in the “old-fashioned” gardens. The 
varied arrangement of the various flow- 
ers may have counted a great deal for 
their fascination. Some were closely 
grouped in the tight little bouquets of 
grandmother’s day, others were grace- 
fully clustered in low, wide baskets or in 
deep jars. There must have been at 
least twenty baskets and vases of flow- 
ers in this exhibit. 

Arthur Wiedenhaupt also took prizes 
on his garden flowers and Dahlias. Other 
winners of prizes in the garden flowers 
sectior of the show were Mrs. Muriel 
Meck Staley, and Mrs. George Whitsit: 
Mr. Morris, of Greenwood, took first prize 
for the most artistically arranged dis- 
play of garden flowers with Dahlias pre- 
dominating. 

The judges were George B. Wiegand, 
one of the leading florists of the city, 
Mrs. E. F. Hamaker, one of the most en- 
thusiastic of our amateur gardeners, and 
J. H. Nicolas, president of our Society. 

We are indebted to the professional 
growers for the display of many fine 
blossoms. Mr. Wiegand arranged for us 
a most artistic basket of the deep red 
Dahlia, Mina Burgle. Of great interest 
wers the Dahlias which Mr. Kunzman 
brought from his place, The Indiana Dah- 
lia Farm, which is so picturesquely sit- 
uated at the foot of the Knobs north of 
New Albany. Among his collection we 
found many of our favorites, Dr. Tevis, 
Geisha, Attraction, The Grizzley, Break 
O’Day, Black Beauty, and Insulinda, one 
of the most beautiful of all. Mr. Kunz- 
man’s seedling, King of Commerce, was 
also shown in fine form. 

The first evening of the show, the Sep- 
tember or Dahlia meeting of The Garden 
Flowers Society was held in the second 
floor lobby of the Bankers’ Trust Com- 
pany; and the Dahlia, of course, was the 
center of interest. Mr. Kunzman tcld us 
many interesting and useful facts about 
Dahlias and their cultivation in this lo- 
eality and illustrated his talk on the 
various types and varieties with the 
blooms he had brought from his garden. 
This particular feature was greatly ap- 
preciated by the members who are just 
becoming acquainted with the Queen of 
the Autumn flowers. 

Frank C. Jordan, chairman of the Fire 
Prevention and City Beautification Com- 
mittee of the Indianapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, discussed the importance of 
flower gardens as a means of fire pre- 
vention and the city’s effort to lessen the 
great annual fire losses. Mr. Jordan ad- 
vised us that the one sure way to keep 
rubbish heaps from accumulating after 
the early spring clean-up was to plant in 
their accustomed places, flowers or vege- 
tables, as the citizen when once inter- 
ested in his Roses or tomatoes is too 
proud of them to be negligent of his 
premises. The success of this plan was 
evidenced by the number of gardeners 
who entered the city beautification con- 
test. During August one hundred awards 
were made to gardeners of the city for 
the beautifying of their homes through 
the cultivation of flowers and shrubs. We 
can truly say that the spirit of civic 
pride has come to stay in Indianapolis. 


HELEN E. Ricketts, Sec’y 
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| NOTES AND NEWS OF THE SOCIETIES—Continued | 








The St. Thomas 
Horticultural Society 


Gladiolus bloom from the Society’s trial 
plot certainly made a reputation this sea- 











son. 

At the Canadian National Exhibition 
Toronto (second week), St. Thomas won 
first in every entry as follows: Best dec- 
orated exhibit not less than 150 square 
feet, best twelve varieties six of each, 
best five varieties, three of each. In the 
last class the following varieties were en- 
tered: A. B. Kunderd, Mrs. Rudolph 
Spreckles, Orange Glory, Pink Wonder 
and Arcadia; in the twelve class: Mrs. 
Frank Pendleton, Evelyn Kirtland, Jack 
London, Pink Perfection, Schwaben, 
Gretchen Zang, White Glory, Orange 
Glory, Louise, Ked Canna, Kunderd’s 
Glory, Linton. The decorated exhibit 
was in the form of a pyramid, the crown- 
ing receptacle being filled with Orange 
Glory. Sentinel like blooms of Mrs. Leon 
Douglas, some spikes measuring five feet 
nine inches, were placed in Peet Wonder, 
sitions. Great masses of Pink W. 
Louise, Jack London, Purple Glory, Pen. 
dleton, Gretchen Zang, Pink Perfection, 
K. Glory, White Glory, "L’Immaculee and 
Mrs. H. E. Bothin were used to splendid 
effect. Small receptacles of rare blooms 
were placed throughout the exhibit, all 
named and the originator’s name also 
given, making it truly an educational dis- 
play. Primulinus blooms formed the base 
line of the exhibit. 


At the Western Fair at London on the 
following week practically a repetition of 
the same classes were entered with equal 
success. In the massed exhibit, 150 
square feet, open to Horticultural So- 
cieties only, two entries were made; St. 
Thomas winning first with Gladioli and 
decorative bloom, London second with 
perennials chiefly. First prize was also 
secured for best twelve vases three each 
and best 150 spikes in six receptacles. A 
fourth entry, best six vases six spikes 
each was barred. On account of the 
great size of the spikes it was impos- 
sible to get them into the receptacles fur- 
nished (milk bottles) without removing 
the foliage. Rather than spoil their 
beauty thirteen receptacles were used 
with the above result. The winner in 
this class denuded his spikes of foliage 
and crammed them into the bottles and 
thereby met the conditions and was justly 
awarded the ticket. The criticism the 
writer wishes to offer is that in creating 
classes of this kind the committee should 
either furnish receptacles large enough 
or allow the use of two or more. The 
error is a common one. 
of 150 spikes in six receptacles nearly 
150 varieties were used many of them 
being recent creations, but it was impos- 
sible to tag them in their crowded con- 
dition and thus they were absolutely of 
no value as an educational feature ex- 
cept to demonstrate the beauty of the 
flower. 

In thirty-six entries made by the So- 
ciety at the different Gladiolus shows 
thirty firsts, three seconds and two thirds 
were secured. 





The fall program of beautifying waste 
areas surrounding the railroad tracks 
has begun in earnest. Three pieces of 


In the display 


land, probably two acres in extent which 
two weeks ago presented a most dis- 
graceful appearance, situated as they are 
at the intersection of two railroads cen- 
trally located would hardly be recognized 
now. Tree-like burdocks, tin cans and 
debris of all kinds have been removed: 
the land has been plowed, scraped, disked, 
raked and seeded; shrubbery and peren- 
nial beds created; and shortly a desert 
waste will be transformed into a garden 
beautiful. By another year every waste 
railroad area will be beautified. 


Though it is getting late in the year, 
(October), Gladioli are still blooming in 
profusion in the Society’s trial garden 
and visitors from far and near can be 
seen any day, sauntering through the 
paths admiring the different varieties, 
and taking note of their favorites. The 
joy of a Glad garden has surely been 
demonstrated to St. Thomasites this year. 
Wonderful creations from the world’s 
greatest growers were theirs to feast 
their eyes upon. Thousands of blooms 
were sent to the hospitals; homes for 
aged; to the sick; to churches, and to the 
“stranger within our gates,” so that the 
growers who so kindly donated this Can- 
adian A. G. S. trial plot will surely have 
no regrets. 


An interchange of flowers and seeds 
has been arranged with L. Miriani of 
Rome, Italy, who is secretary to the 
Commission of Immigration. Secretary 
Miriani, who has a wonderful garden out- 
side of Rome, visited the Canadian Na- 
tional exhibition, and saw the horticul- 
tural display. So delighted was he with 
it that the arrangements as stated above 


were made. 
F. E. BENNETT, Prest. 











Horticultural Society 
of New York 





The Gladiolus show of the Horticul- 
tural Society of New York was held in 
the Museum Building, New York Botani- 
cal Garden, Bronx Park, New York City, 
on August 18 to 20, 1922. The show was 
a great success, by far the largest and 
best ever held and well attended by the 
public. Many new exhibitors were witn 
us and a number of good seedlings were 
shown besides those in competition. The 
winners and winning varieties are as fol- 
lows: 

PRIZE LIST 


Largest and best collection—John oe Childs, 
Inc., First Prize; John 
Prize; H. M. Barrett and Son, Third "Prize. 





host estiertien. Primulinus Hybrids— 
Maurice Puld, First Prize; C. Keur and 
Sons, Second pues; John Scheepers, Inc., Third 
Prize. 

Vase of twelve spikes, White—John Lewis Childs, 
Inc., with Peace, First Prize. 

Vase of twelve spikes, Red—John Lewis Childs, 
Inc., with Rich Red, First Prize; Mills — Co., 
with Pride of Hillegom, Second Prize. 

Vase of twelve spikes, Cetnsen—Jehn Lewis 
Childs, Inc., with War, First Prize; Mills and 
Co., with Mrs. Watt, Second Prize. 

Vase of twelve spikes, Pink—Mills and Co., with 
Pink Perfection, First Prize; John Scheepers, 
oun with Evelyn Kirtland, Second Prize. 

of twelve spikes, Yellow—John Lewis 
VGniide, Inc., with Sulphur King, First Prize; 
J. A. Kemp, with Flora, Second Prize. 

Vase of twelve cote Blue or Lavender—John 
Scheepers, Inc., with Muriel, First Prize; C. 
Keur and Son, with Allah, Second Prize. 

Vase of twelve spikes, Purple—John Lewis Childs, 
Inc., with Baron Hulot, First Prize. 


Vase of twelve s Fe any other color—Chas. N. 
Fairbanks. Marechal Foch, First Prize; 
Mills and Co., with Mrs: Frank Pendelton, See- 

* ond Prize. 


Vase of twelve spikes, Lemoinei Type—John Lewis 
Childs, Inc., First Prize. 

Vase of twelve spikes, Ruffied—John Lewis 
Childs, Inc., with Pride of Goshen, First Prize; 
C. Keur and Sons, with Diadem, Second Prize. 

Vase of twenty spikes, Not in commerce previous 
to 1922—J. A. Kemp, with Principia, First 
Prize. 

Best vase or basket arranged for effect—W. L. 
W. Darnell, First Prize; J. A. Kemp, Second 
Prize. 

vases, three varieties, 

Childs, Ine., with Princeps, Liebesfeuer, War, 
First Prize; C. Keur & Sons, with War, Zdna, 
Pride of Hillegom, Second Prize. 

Three vases, three varieties, Pink—John Lewis 
Childs, Inc., with Pink Perfection, Fascination, 
Gretchen, First Prize; J. A. Kemp, with Mrs. 
| he mag Pendleton, America, and Zang, Second 

rize. 


Three vases, three varieties, White—J. A. Kemp, 
with White Wonder, Albania, Early Enowfske, 
First Prize; John Lewis Childs, oe with Aline, 
White America, Peace, Second Pri 

Three vases, three varieties, Yellow—John Lewis 
Childs, Ine., with Golden Rod, Schwaben, Sul- 
phur King, First Prize; C.. Keur and Sons, with 
Niagara, Measure, Flora, Second Prize. 

Three vases, three varieties, any other cclor— 
John Lewis Childs, Inc., with La Couronne, 
Prince Ito, New ba First a C; Keur & 
Sons, with yy ~Ay igman, Golden West, Proser- 
pine, nd Prize. 

Three vases, three varieties, Primulinus Hybrids— 
p* Ay Lewis Childs, Inc., with ar ee — 
Wedding, Concolor, First Pri Cc. Keur 
—— with Wm. Wright, Werte, 1 Pacific, Second 

rize. 

a _ petalled te not exhibited previous 

Joerg, Seedling No. 48, First 
Prise; J. A. Reesp, 1922 Seedling, Second Prize. 

Best ruffied seedling not exhibited previous to 1922 
—George J. Joerg Seedling No. 921, First 
Prize; C. Keur & Sons, Diadem, Second Prize. 

Best Primulinus <5 uy ° not exhibited previous 
to 19 J. Joerg, Seedling No. 721, 
He - Prize ; M. Barrett 4 Son, Seedling No. 


3, Second Prize. 
Mrs. GEo. V. NASH 





| Oakland (Calif.) Dahlia Show 








The Fourth Annual Dahlia Show was 
held in Hotel Oakland and more than 
100,000 Dahlia blooms were estimated to 
be on exhibition. The awards were di- 
vided into many classes, ranging from 
general displays to baskets and artistic 
arrangements. A most interesting and 
valuable show to the Dahlia lover and 
Dahlia growers was provided 





Norwood Horticultural Society 











Annual Outing 


The annual outing of the Norwood 
Horticultural Society, consisting of a 
visit to the farm of former vice-president 
and honorary member, John S. High, 
near Pottstown, Pa., was a delightful 
trip and greatly enjoyed by members. 
The location is on a sightly situation, 
presenting views of four or five sur- 
rounding counties. The visit was at a 
time when the Apple orchards were at 
their best. 

A tempting supper was served upon 
return to the farm home, and after a 
few short remarks of appreciation the 
visitors departed with all available space 
in their cars packed with many bushels 
of the twenty-five varieties of apples 
grown by Mr. Hig’ 

The annual eae of the society is 
to be a regular feature in future and its 
success is already assured 


The fall exhibition of the Norwood 
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Horticultural Society was held in St. 
Gabriel’s Auditorium, Norwood, Pa., Sat- 
urday, September 23, 1922. The Dahlia 
was, of course, the chief flower at this 
show, but the prize list also covered 
miscellaneous flowers, Roses, and also 
vegetables and fruits. 





Rutledge Horticultural Society 











Rutledge, Delaware County, Pennsyl- 
vania, although one of the smallest bor- 
oughs in the State, boasts of a Horticul- 
tural Society that has developed one of 
the largest exhibitions of flowers, fruit 
and vegetables in Pennsylvania. ; 

The Rutledge Horticultural Society 
held its Second Annual Show on Septem- 
ber 16, their auditorium being crowded 
with splendid exhibits. 

The Peacock Gold medal, for best col- 
lection of Dahlias, was awarded to Mrs. 
Robt. C. Larkin, and the following won 
cups and medals: Mrs. A. P. Haig, H. S. 
Kaney, S. S. Haring, Mrs. Weiss, W. A. 
Thegan and W. A. Whittaker. 


On September 23 this Society won the 
Inter-borough Cup offered by the Bur- 
holme Horticultural Society; and on Sep- 
tember 30 they were also awarded the 
$50 Inter-borou Cup offered by the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society at 
their show which was held in connection 
with the Bryn Mawr Horse Show. Both 
Cups were awarded for the society enter- 
ing the best eighteen Dahlia blooms. 

‘The secretary is W. A. Whittaker, Rut- 
ledge, Pa. 


American Gladiolus Society 














Through error in printing prize 
schedule in the September issue, 
prizes 64 and 65 were not properly 
credited to Mrs. M. B. Hawks, Ben- 
nington, Vt., as donor. : 

Also through error prizes 33 and 34 
were altogether omitted. These with 
the donor and winners were as follows: 
Offered by A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind. 

No. 33—Best spike of Byres I —_—s a 

Same 8 Hartung of Onekama, Mich. 
ne Bee ee ae a oe 
Hawks of Bennington, Vt. 


Ontario Gladiolus Society 


* Gladiolus Trial Plots for the Ontario 
Gladiolus Exhibition for 1923, will be at 
the Ontario Agriculture College, Guelph, 
Ontario; and will be under the care o 
Horticultural Department of that insti- 
tution. Any grower or hybridizer who 
desires to have varieties planted there can 
secure full information from J. E. Car- 
ter, Chairman Trial Plot Committee, 
Guelph, Ontario. 

















The Garden Club of America 











An exhibition of garden paintings, 
flower still life, and garden sculpture, is 
to be given at the Ferargil Galleries, 607 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, under the 
auspices of The Garden Club of America, 
from November 14 to December 2, 1922. 
If this meets with success in New York 
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City, it is proposed to send it to some 
of the larger cities throughout the coun- 
try where it will have the patronage of 
the local garden clubs. It is hoped that 
this exhibition will invite the interest of 
all garden lovers who are able to visit it, 
Maup Mason, 
Chairman Art Committee 


Several reports of flower shows dur- 
ing the Summer and Fall are neces- 
sarily left out of this issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER because of lack of 
space. Although they will be late when 
printed, as there are few flower shows 
during the Winter, the reports will be 
almost, if not quite, as interesting as 
they would be if appearing directly 
after the shows.— (EDITOR) 


Chrysanthemum window of Arnold, the 

Florist, of Omaha, Neb. A good example 
of what might be called artistry in stag- 
ing. 
Arnold’s is one of the most progressive 
florist shops in Omaha and is located in 
the Hill Hotel Building which is in the 
heart of Omaha’s retail section. 


The Scotch Heather 


By Witttam ANDERSON 
(In Program of Westchester and Fairfield Hor- 
ticultural Society) 

Calluna vulgaris, the common heather 
is a valuable plant for the Eastern 
States; it stands the extreme heat and 
cold of our climate and is an important 
plant for the summer garden or rockery 
or for naturalizing on hillsides or in open 
woods; it is also well adapted for borders 
of shrubberies. It prefers a sunny posi- 
tion, but does well in a partly shaded 
situation. Where the heather is grown 
as a@ garden plant it should be severely 
pruned in early Spring before growth is 
started; it will show the advantage of 
this in compact habit and abundant 
bloom. Where naturalized on open hill- 
sides the severe pruning is not desirable 
or necessary. Nearly all the varieties of 
Heather have proven hardy in Massa- 
chusetts; good reliable varieties are Cal- 
lung vulgaris, rosy purple flowers; var. 
rubra, crimson flowers; var. Alporti of 
very vigorous growth and rosy crimson 
flowers; var. pyginea forming low com- 
pact plants; var. alba and var. alba Ham- 
se! | with white flowers; rubra and 
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alba are the first to open their flowers 
and are usually in full bloom about July 
20; the others, a little later and growing 
in succession of bloom until September 1. 
Cut sprays keep their color and natural 
appeararce for several months. 

The propagation of these plants is 
easy; when. a greenhouse is available 
seed can be sown in February and the 
usual method of transplanting into shal- 
low boxes and later into frames. These 
February sown seeds will flower in Sep- 
tember. Seed may also be sown in May 
in a frame with a glass over it; it ger- . 
minates quickly, and can be left in the 
seed bed and pricked off the following 
Spring. Propagation may also be effected 
by cuttings which should be made from 
October to December and put in pans 
filled with sand, kept cool and moist dur- 
ing the Winter; they will be well rooted 
about April or May, when they can be 
planted in a bed or frames three inches 
apart and the following Spring planted 
in their permanent location. 

Some of the Heaths can also be grown 
here with good results, especially Erica 
carnea, which is perfectly hardy in Eng- 
land and is one of the best early flower- 
ing, dwarf evergreens for the rocker or 
garden border, usually flowering the lest 
week in March or early April. Erica 
vagans, the Cornish heath, and the red 
and white forms of Eriea Tetralix are 
handsome plants but are not quite hardy 
in New England. Where the Winters 
are less severe, however, they should be 
planted and will prove to be among the 
best of the dwarf evergreen plants for 
£ me rockery or edging for a garden 

er. 


Begonia Manicata 
By Mrs. JENNIE SPENCER FARMER 
(Written expressly for The Flower Grower) 
In a clipping cut some years ago 


‘from American Homes and Gardens is 


a short article on Begonia Manicata. 
At the time of the Begonia conference 
held at Chiswick, this Begonia was in- 
cluded among the best fifty species of 
finest Begonias, by Mr. Watson, of 
Kew Gardens, nearly twenty-one years 
ago. And still this Begonia is grown 
and loved. Many Begonias have been 
introduced since then but there can be 
no-.question that Manicata of the true 
species is still fully entitled to the po- 
sition in which it was then placed. 
Many would go still further, and from 
a flowering point of view include it in 
the first twelve. I grow it in warm 
temperature and it bears during the 
Winter a profusion of light elegant 
blossoms; forms a short stout stem of 
a somewhat succulent nature, while 
the large solid looking leaves are 
smooth shining green. The flower 
scape is quite erect and reaches two 
to three feet. The flower panicle 
branches freely and bears a number of 
pale.pink blossoms and when well 
grown is a fine decorative plant. Be- 
gonia Manicata Aureo, another va- 
riety, has large glossy leaves beauti- 
fully blotched with creamy white and 
golden yellow with carmine etching. 
In the mature leaves, flowers in sprays 
blush-white. The cultural require- 
ment of these two fine Begonias is 
easy. Keep out of all drafts. 
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Queries and Answers Department 


“ All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful attention. 
The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication.” 





Digging Gladiolus Bulbs in August 
To tHe Eprror :— / 

I saw in Mrs. Austin’s “Talks” “dig Gladiolus 
bulblets in August.” My bulblets are bi i 
and I can’t quite get the idea, as I always give 
them all the growth possible during the season. 

May I ask your ideas m do you dig your 
bulblets, and what do you call a ripe bulb? Is 
it when the foliage turns brown? 


D. R. Mittsr, (Minn) 
Answer: — Bulblets are commonly 
lanted first in the Spring, and they are 
in fair condition for digging in August 
with an average growing season. © 
reason for digging thus early is that the 
tops are usually still green and they may 
be lifted by the tops, after locsening with 
a spading fork. If you wait until the 
tops have “ripened off” it means “finger- 
ing” them all out of the ground, which is 
a very slow and laborious process. By 
loosening with a spading fork; pawing 
some of the earth away from the sides: 
grasping the tops with the left hand, and 
either sliding the right hand or a trowel 
under them, they may be lifted out, on 
an eighth-inch mesh wire screen; and if 
the earth is reasonably dry, after pulling 
the bulbs off the tops, the earth may be 
screened out of the bulbs and bulblets. 
My plan is to start digging in August, 
as Mrs. Austin suggests, but where there 
is but a small quantity they may wait un- 
til the last of August or early September. 
Then by picking out those which are most 
mature, the early varicties and perhaps 
those which show ripening of foliage, 
one can proceed, and those which are 
greenest or planted last may be dug just 
before the ground freezes, say the last of 
October. y : 
Whereas in the South the foliage rip- 
ens early, and digging is seldom com- 
menced until the foliage has entirely rip- 
ened; in the North no such procedure can 
be practiced, as under good growing con- 
ditions the foliage is still green and grow- 
ing at digging time. k 
It should be noted in this connection 
that the Gladiolus has the quality or 
property of stopping its growing period at 
most any point. In other words, a bulb 
may be dug when it is comparatively 
small and apparentiy green, and it will 
still cure properly and start its growth 
again after a suitable rest. One should 
get all the growth possible out of his 
growing stock, but practical considera- 
tions make it necessary that bulblet 
erown stock should be dug early and for 
the reasons stated. 





MADISON COOPER 


Roses for Hedge 


To tHE Eprror:— 
Of the three following Roses, which one e. you 


consider the t for an ornamental hedge: F. J. 
Grootendorst, Conrad F. Meyer or Dr. Van Fleet? 
Where can one buy Jacques Porcher? An early 
answer will greatly oblige. saa 


Answer :—Of the three Roses you men- 
tion, F. J. Grootendorst would be the best 
for a hedge. Of course Conrad F. Meyer 
would be much taller, running to eight 
feet or more. Dr. Van Fleet is a climber 
and would, therefore, need post supports 
to make a hedge of it. 

You can get Jacques Porcher at Bob- 
bink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J. You 
might also be able to get it at A. N. Pier- 


son’s, Cromwell, Conn., or Good & Reese, 

Springfield, O. If we can be of further 

assistance to you kindly advise us. 
JOHN C. WISTER 


Callas in Pots 


To tHe Eprror:— 


Last Fali I planted twelve tiny Calla plants in 
a seven inch pot. Standing in a cool room they 
have grown to eleven inches in height. Are they 
large enough to let dry out by the back fence in 
the shade this Summer or should I keep them 
moist, being so small? When should I repot and 
how many to a six inch pot? RP 


Answer :—It is rather difficult to an- 
swer this inquiry as definitely as I would 
like to’ do as there are many varieties of 
Callas listed in the various catalogues at 
the present time, some of which require 
different treatment. 

Presuming that the common Calla is 
the variety referred to let me suggest that 
the plants or bulbs be planted outside as 
soon as all danger of frost is over, in a 
deep well enriched bed or border, in a 
partially shaded situation, keeping them 
about one foot apart. They will require 
but little attention aside from keeping 
them clean of weeds, until the first week 
in September when they should be taken 
up carefully and potted. If the plants 
are in a good healthy condition as they 
should be by this time, only one plant 
or bulb should be placed in a six inch pot, 
for it is best not to give Callas too much 
pot room. This will ensure more flowers 
and flower leaves. A compost composed 
of two-thirds turfy loam and one-third 
well rotted manure mixed well and used 
rough will be a most suitable one. 

Cuas. E. PARNELL 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the in- 
quirer, as well as the Editor. A brief statement 
of facts and definite information is desired. 


QUESTIONS 


. CAMELLIA JAPONICA 


A subscriber in Mississippi wants to 
know how to propagate Camellia Japon- 
ica, stating that there are many bushes 
of it around the old homes in that sec- 
tion and he wants to increase the stock. 
Any suggestions which will be helpful 
aiong this line will be appreciated by our 
Mississippi subscriber, and doubtless also 
by others who have this particular shrub. 

Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
gives the following method of propaga- 
tion, by B. M. Watson: 


“Propagation is now effecved by cuttings and 
grafte. Formerly inarching and even layering 
were employed. Cuttings should be made, Novem- 
ber to January, from wood of the previous sea- 
son’s growth, from 1%%-2 or 2% inches long, each 
having from 1-3 eyes; in single-eye cuttings the 
leaf is left entire, in others one or two leaves are 
removed. Piant firmly in sharp sand, keeping 
them cool, well watered and carefully shaded for 
the first few weeks. Sometimes they will be suffi- 
ciently rooted in June for potting in thumbs, 
(small pots) but at others they will not be ready 
until October. Shift on the young plants as their 
growth requires, never giving them too large pots; 
they make a surprisingly good growth when once 
established. Flower buds should be picked from 
young stock; sometimes there is trouble from 
blind eyes, but a new bud will eventually form. . 
ber an 











“Grafting is done in November, 
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vent 

“Btock can be obtained f: 
tings of easily rooted varieties. 

“Mealy-bug and Red-spider can be avoided by 
Proper syringing; Thrips and Aphis are kept 
down by tobacco fumigation; scale must be 
hecked hing and spraying; a troublesome 
leaf-eating insect is only removed by hand pick- 
ing.” 





COLD STORAGE FOR DAHLIA TUBERS 


It is suggested that a temperature of 
40° F. for the storage of Dahlia tubers 
during the Winter is best, this tempera- 
ture | maintained in a regular cold 
storage plant. Suggestions are wanted 
as to how the Dahlia tubers should be 
packed for putting into cold storage. Ex- 
perimentally, some might be packed in 
sand, others loose or in open bags and 
still others in paper lined boxes. 

Can any of our subscribers offer sug- 

stions along this line? Those who have 

ad cold storage experience, could help 
especially with this problem. 


A subscriber wants to know what Lil. 
ies are hardy in southern Minnesota. No 
specification is given as to variety or 
kind, and, therefore, those who have in- 
formation as to Hardy Lilies in northern 
localities will confer a favor by writing 
up the subject somewhat fully. 


A subscriber wants to know how to 
propagate vines of the Clematis, Honey- 
suckle and Wistaria, asking also if it is 
done by layering or covering with dirt 
at the joints. 


ANSWERS 


POMEGRANATE 
By Mrs. 0. A. Runyon 

The Pomegranate is a common plant 
here in Kentucky. 

The name Pomegranate was given on 
account of the fragrance of the fruit, re- 
sembling the true Pomegranate, Punica 
granatum; but the plants are in no way 
related to each other. 

The vine Pomegranate belongs to the 
order Cucurbitaceae, and is the species, 
Accumis, Colocynthis. Leaves are cut- 
lobed; flowers lemon-yellow; fruit round, 
yellow, spotted and striped with dark 
a and orange. They are a native of 

sia. 

The fruit is edible but it is mostly cul- 
tivated for its fragrance and the ripened 
fruits will keep for several weeks. 

They are cultivated like melons and 
are commonly planted in back-door yards 
and allowed to climb on brush. The vine 
is ornamental when well grown and full 
of fruit. 

They require rich soil and a full ex- 
posure to the sun. In wet and cool 
weather the fruits blast and fail to ma- 
ture. 


By Mrs. G. M. Dory 


As to the Pemegranate: My mother 
grew them, also my grandmother. My 
mother grew them on poles set in the 
ground and tied together at the top, wig- 
wam style, in one corner of the garden. 
We children had our little flower or vege- 
table gardens around that wigwam and 
as it was some eight feet in diameter at 
ground and a space left for us to go in- 
side we gathered the ripe Pomegranates 
from inside. We would take them in the 
house and put in the window. They 
would perfume a room with their sweet 
fragrance. Two years ago I bought seed 
of them under the name of Queen Ann’s 
Melon. 
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By Epmunp L. Craic 


In the September, 1920, and the Febru- 
ary, 1921, issues of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
are inquiries in regard to the old-fash- 
ioned vine Pomegranate. This is neither 
the Garden Lemon, Garden Orange, 
Mock Orange, nor Vine Peach. These 
latter are round and have a solid color; 
the Vine Peach, for instance, being 
bright orange. , 

The vine Pomegranate is about the 
shape and size of a large hen egg; is 
striped red and gold; is delightfully 
fragrant, so that one fruit, when ripe, 
perfumes the entire room. It is identi- 
cal with the fruit called Queen’s Focket 
Melon. I have successfully raised sev- 
eral of them this year, and can spare a 
few seeds to interested garden club 
friends. 





GRAFTED ROSES VERSUS OWN ROOT 


Under no circumstances plant a grafted 
Rose, except what are commonly termed 
Tree-roses. Grafted Roses in the hands 
of ‘amateurs are practically worthless. 
Low-budded Roses, however, are the kind 
to plant in most localities; in a few sec- 
tions like the vicinity of the District of 
Columbia, except in a few instances, the 
own-root Rose in my estimation is the 
kind to plant, not because it is better 
than the low-budded Rose, but because ‘t 
is at least equally as good, and being 
less troublesome, finds greater favor. 

Some Roses are absolutely best on their 
own roots. Except as noted, as a general 
rule, best results are had with low-budded 
Roses 


The difference between a grafted Rose 
and one that is low-budded is the point 
of junction between the wild Rose stock 
and the bud or branch of the Rose to be 
perpetuated. Grafted Roses have the 
buds inserted rather high on the stock so 
that the junction point is always above 
the surface of the soil, while in case of 
the low-budded Roses, the graft is made 
as near the root as possible, so that when 
planting, this junction point will be at 
least two inches under ground which 
eliminates to a large extent the forma- 
tion of suckers by the stock. These 
suckers always mean trouble for the un- 
wary amateur, which, if not removed 
promptly, will eventually choke out the 
graft, leaving but a wild Rose. When 
removing such suckers, (very few will be 
found from low-budded Roses when 
planted as directed), it is best to remove 
the soil to the point in the stock from 
which it emanates, cutting it out close to 
the stock as possible. 

One advantage of budded Roses over 
own root, is a more rapid initial growth, 
resulting in earlier and more profuse 
bloom the first year after planting. 

Cuas. E. F. GERSDORFF 





KEEPING CANNA AND DAHLIA ROOTS IN 
ARIZONA—QUESTIONS ABOUT DAHLIAS 


I have been successful in keeping them 
by either leaving them where they grew 
during the Summer, and heaping earth 
and straw over them to the depth of nine 
or ten inches, or by digging a trench in 
a sunny place, as on the southern side 
of a wall, and burying them at a depth 
of eight or nine inches. I bury them 
roots down and shoots up. I also treat 
Dahlias the same way, dividing the 
clumps before burying, as they are usu- 
ally sprouting when dug up in the Spring, 
and it is hard to separate them then 
without breaking off the shoots. When 
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Dahlias are put in boxes of earth in this 
section and stored in a shed or cellar 
they dry out before Spring. The tem- 
perature here goes down to fourteen and 
sometimes to eight degrees above zero in 
the Winter. 

Can any one tell me what is the mat- 
ter with my Dahlias? This Summer a 
big plant will wilt down in a day’s time 
looking as if someone had poured hot 
water over it. Sometimes only one 
branch will wilt on a plant. I find no 
insects, and they sometimes come up 
again. It reminds me of the “wilt” in 
tomatoes. The ones which wilted worst 
were ones which I got from the east and 
planted on land which had had ’mums for 
two years. Home grown ones planted on 
land which had had Dahlias the year be- 
fore wilted next worst, and home-grown 
roots, which were on ground which had 
Dahlias for three or four years, did not 
wilt at all. 

I wonder if dipping the roots in a so- 
lution of formaldehyde, as potatoes are 
treated for “scab” would help them. 

NELLIE S. COWLEY 





KEEPING CANNA ROOTS THROUGH WINTER 


Having grown the Canna for many 
years rather successfully perhaps my ex- 
perience may be helpful to the subscriber 
who wishes to know how to keep the roots 
through the Winter. 

When the tops have been slightly 
touched by frost, but before any killing 
frost has come, I have the clumps dug, 
leaving all the dirt on that clings to the 
clumps. If the weather is warm and 
sunny when dug, spread them out on 
boards, or something that will keep the 
roots from coming in contact with the 
ground to absorb more moisture. If it 
is cloudy or rainy, dry them by artificial 


means. 

When the dirt seems perfectly dry to 
the middle of the clump of roots, I store 
them by placing one or more clumps, ac- 
cording to size, in market baskets or slat 
boxes, something through which the a‘r 
can circulate freely, and store them in 
any dry place warm enough for sweet 
gp I have not lost any in the last 

alf dozen years when stored in this 
manner. Canna roots wiil not winter 
successfully in a cellar. I never break 
the clumps apart until planting time. 

Cut the tops off two or three inches 
from the roots when first dug. 

- Mrs. M. E. S. CHARLES 


A good way to keep Canna roots is to 
place them stem up in sand or dry fine 
dirt. Put layer of sand in bushel basket, 
on this place roots, filling sand over them. 
On this may be placed additional sand 
and roots. Place basket in dry place 
where there is no danger of freezing and 
roots will keep perfectly. Baskets are 
convenient for small grower. Large 
quantities would require properly ar- 
ranged crates. 





V. G. Hosterrer 


A subscriber reports that volunteer 
Canna seedlings have resulted from 
seed which she says must be over 
twenty-five years old. This is an in- 
teresting commentary on the longevity 
of seed. 





Sometimes people let plants dry out 
until nearly dead before setting them, 
and then think the grower sent them 
poor plants. Plants require immedi- 
ate and careful attention. B.C. A. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 











“Tall Bearded Iris.” 262 pages, 6” x 9”. 
Liberally illustrated and printed on 
high grade enameled paper. By Walter 
Stager, Sterling, Ill. For sale by 
Madison Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. Price 
$2.00. 

This is a book, both fact and poetry 
filled, the results of patient research, of 
experience, and of close observation. That 
is what Mr. Stager offers all of us who 
are interested in Irises. It fulfills a 
long felt need most satisfactorily. 

Within the limits of the subject, the 
bearded Irises of our gardens, it is a 
comprehensive treatise. Surely no other 
book, and I doubt if any careful collec- 
tion of articles would present such de- 
tailed information. The author reveals 
two viewpoints: A love of Irises in the 
garden, and a curiosity as to its history 
and place in song and symbolic use. 
Neither of these points has previously 
been offered us in book form. Our Iris 
books of the past have been botanies, 
and as such, of little interest to the many 
who grow the plants merely as garden 
flowers. You will find neither abstruse 
scientific terminology nor the pleasant 
imaginings that make current magazine 
articles pleasurable to read, but worth- 
less for reference: But rather a scholarly 
presentation of facts, well arranged and 
simply and clearly expressed. The ap- 
peal of the book itself with its rich bind- 
ing, gloss paper, clear print, and useful 
illustrations, reflects the lucid, clean-cut 
style of the text. 

Each reader will discover certain 
points of special value to himscif, but 
I am most impressed by the chapters on 
structural characteristics and enemies, 
both are profusely illustrated, and both 
are the most comprehensive things on 
the subjects I have read. The chapters 
on shipping, propagation, planting, and 
care are all thoroughly good; and, in that 
they detail the results of certain per- 
sonal experiments, of more then usual 
value. They have an outstanding qual- 
ity that the titles do not suggest. 

Inasmuch as I am particularly inter- 
ested in garden use, genetics, and classi- 
fication, these chapters are less satisfy- 
ing, though I doubt if one reader out of 
fifty will agree with me. I must confess 
to a lack of education in the appreciation 
of poetry and therefore, while I admire 
the gathering together of so many quota- 
tions, I don’t really like them. Here 
again, it is a personal matter, and I shall 
be surprised if they do not light the way 
for many readers, These notes seem 
rather a hurried attempt to analyze a 
deep general interest, but a review does 
not seem the proper place for retailing 
personal tastes, nor do I wish to quote 
from the valuable information contained 
in the book. 

I was glad to find that Mr.- Stager 
used and referred to much of the work 
of The American Iris Society. In many 
respects he has gone much further into i 
detail, to the consequent advantage of 
the reader, and the book will undoubt- ) 
edly help the Society, and it will likewise 
be indispensable to all who grow Irises. | 





The commercial grower will find points 
on culture and the treatment of diseases; 
and the amateur,—well, he will have an 
encyclopedia for ready reference. The 
ratings of varieties, and a list with de- ) 
scriptions of a number of good things, | 
are a guide to ordering. Chapters on 
planting and care show how to obtain 


larly 


1-cut 


but 
s on 
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results; while those on use suggest the 
pictures to be formed: And woven 
through as it were, are quotations that 
lead us by pleasant waters into the 
realms of mythology 

“Tall Bearded Tres” will find a place 
not only on the —— shelves of the 
Iris lover but in the library of every 
garden lover, and even on the shelves 
of those who just like books. It is a 
curious combination of facts and anthol- 
ogy, but withal most readable. I wish 
Mr. Stager every success. He is te be 
congratulated. 

R. S. STURTEVANT 





“The Amateur’s Book of the Dahlia,” by 
Mrs. Chas. H. Stout. Published by 
Doubleday, Page & Company. Price 
$3.00. 314 pages, 8” x 5%” with in- 
dex. Illustrated. 

Mrs. Stout is well known as a success- 
ful amateur expert in the growing of 
Dahlias, and, therefore, anything by her 
at once meets with careful consideration. 
This book is the result of years of ob- 
servation and studv of the Dahlia and 
should be a guide to amateur Dahlia 
growers the world over and a standard 
for many years to come. The ground 
covered is carefully gone over and in de- 
tail, and in a style which is interesting 
and entertaining. 

In addition to numerous black and 
white illustrations, some of them full 
pages, there is a colored frontispiece, of 
the Dahlia Emily D. Renwick, raised by 
Mrs. Stout. 


“Truly Rural,” by Richardson Wright. 
Published by Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston and New York. Price 
$2.00. 219 pages, 7%" x5%”". No 
illustrations, and no index. 

This book is by Richardson Wright, 
Editor of House and Garden. It de- 
tails his experiences in the rebuilding of 
an old country place into a modern dwell- 
ing and the developing of it into a place 
to live in. It is, therefore, in a way a 
record of accomplishment. But it is 
more than that, it is inspirational, sug- 
gestive and helpful. In keeping with the 
modern tendency toward life in the coun- 
try, this book of Mr. Wright’s is a step- 
ping stone toward the country ideal. It 
is the work of a city man and is told in 
such a way that any one is inspired by 
its rhythm and atmosphere. 

While “Truly Rural” is not a flower 
growers’ book, as it tells of country liv- 
ing, and what has actually been done by 
one man and one woman, it is helpful 
and useful. 

Parts of this book have appeared in 
The Atlantic Monthly, Vanity Fair, 
House and Garden, and The Outlook, and 
this in itself is a sufficient recommenda- 
tion for the value of the book as a read- 
able piece of literature. 


A Christmas Present for 
Your Friends and Yourself 


To make yourself a Christmas pres- 
ent as well as your friends, send us 
five new subscriptions at $1.50 each, 
$7.50, and we will send you as a pre- 
mium one of THE FLOWER GROWER 
SPECIAL Garden Cultivators described 
in our advertising pages. 

Your flower-loving friends cannot 
have a better Christmas present than 
a subscription to THE FLOWER GROWER 
for a year, and THE FLOWER GROWER 
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SPECIAL for use in your own garden is 
one of the very best garden auxilia- 
ries that you can have. 


Catalogues and Price Lists 
Lee R. Bonnewitz, Van Wert, Ohio.- Offer of 
Peonies for commercial gardens. 


Thomas B. Meehan Co., Dresher P. O., Pa. 
Trade list, Fall 1922. 22 pages and cover. ‘Trees, 
shrubs, vines and climbers. 


Frank Koehler, ee N. J., Rosedale Hardy 
Plant Farm. List of choice Irises. 


Raymond M. Champe, Walled Lake. Mich. “High 
Merit List ” of the best Gladioli. 


Lee R. Bonnewitz, Van Wert, Ohio. Peony col- 
lection offers for the beginner and the amateur. 








W. B. Davis Co., Aurora, Ill. 1923 price list. 


A. \ ae Roslindale, Mass. Wholesale 
Giniichas 


A. E. Kunderd, Gosh Ind. Whol 
Kunderd Gladioli, for 1928. 1923. 


Decorah Gladiol | Gardens, Decorah, Iowa. 
Trade list of the lls Specialties for 1923. 


i = » mpm Van Wert, Ohio. Garden 
Notes No. 8. 


Beebe & Tucker, Mitchellville, Iowa. 
logue of Giadioli. 


Paul L. Wend. Hillsdale, M Mich. Retail Gladiolus 
list, Fall 1922. 


P. Vos & Sons, Grand Ri Rapids, Mich. Cata- 
logue and price list of Gladioli, Fal! 1922, Spring 
1923. 8 pages and cover. ptions. 


le list of 





1922 cata- 





AGEMENT. Etc. or THE FLOWER ch GROWER, 
blished in accordance with 


Signed MapIsON CooPER 
Sworn oot gee before me this 23rd day of 
signed) Epitx C. RYAN, N Public, 
(sai jefferson County, N.Y. 
Commission Expires . 





Old Horticultural 
Magazines Wanted 


The quest for old issues of useful 
lications along similar lines to what ‘HE 
FLOWER GROWER is now will continue, 
a . hoped ag “thous == 

ey are of wi 

cubsenminate with the Editor. The issues 
may be either bound or unbound, — 
those having magazines which the 
dispose of at reasonable rates — 
fer a favor by communicating with the 
Editor. Address, Madison Cooper, Cal- 
cium, N.Y. 








INVEST—2 ‘Descriptive 

—-— % eed sent 
you area bre p— riage wr —- our chee Os 
be found a welcome guide for your 


quirements. 
It often pays to “ shop around,” 
Invest your 


pome tetine 
merit merit whenever Joe eed t peiced reasonably 
low. 


CATALOGS ARE NOW READY— 
Get To Know Us 


CHAS. B. RAFFAUF 
Independence - lowa 
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-MOST TALKED OF FLOWER BOOK 


Send twenty-five cents for the 


Rooper Unvarniched Paste?” Henry S. 
“Unvarnished Facts” edition of 
os and Pointers for Beginners with Peo- 


HENRY S. COOPER, Peony Fan, 
KENOSHA - WIS. 








IRRIGATION GROWN GLADIOLI 


Our Gets Gh utentier foe Gregth ox enews 


finish Are plump and fullol pep.” Have all sil elses 


— Pendleton. Haley. 
Ringara thousand. Amertcs, Rng, Pendleton, at equally attractiv 


veo M. HOYT - Arvade, Colorado 








“* Lovers of Flowers are Poets at Heari.’’ 


THE AMERICAN POETRY MAGAZINE 
(Illustrated) 


$2.00 per 
Send for o enmahe sey (3 cts.) 


306 Thirty-fitth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
“ All Poets are Lovers of Flowers.’’ 























10 Dor. Perkins Rose (1 to 3 feet) $1.00 delivered. 
THOMAS BELL - - Morrisville, Pa. 








E. J. Kunderd & Son 


GLADIOLISTS 
“A.E. Kunderd Strains Exclusively” 
As we are changing our lo- 


cation this fall, we offer at a 
great reduction all A-1 bulbs 
for sixty days only. 

Don’t fail to send for our 
special prices and take advan- 
tage of our liberal offer. 


ASHLEY, INDIANA, U. S. A. 























THE PEARL 


as Wilbrink and much better color, a favor- 
pate Se Daocets Geek from small 


nes 

bulbs $1.00 doz., $5.00 per | Write br peices for 

quantity, also stock and bulblets. 

ae we have a fine stock of most of the 
F. F. & F. O. SHEPARDSON 

Mansfield . 7 Mass. 
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Consider.carefully the cultivator, THE 
FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL, page IV. 
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FOR SALE 




















Conrod Gladiolus Farm 
Growers of Choice Gladioli 


Grown under Skinner System of Irri- 
gation. Write for prices. 


EAST MANSFIELD, MASS. 








New Gladioli 


“GLENDALE” and “ELORA.” 
See photos in. September and October 
issues of “THE FLOWER GROWER.” 


W. B. DAVIS CO. - Aurora, Il. 





° 


“THE GLADIOLUS ” 


By Matthew C:awford and Dr. Walter 
Van ane with an Addenda by J. C. Vaughan 
only book ever pubieied op the Gla- 
diolus — should be in the hands of everyone in: 
terested. The new and revised edition sells for 


$1.50 Postage Prepaid 
ADDRESS ORDERS TO 
The Flower Grower’ - Calcium, N. Y. 











PEONIES 


Rare and Choice Varieties, Northern Grown, the kind 
that satisfaction, consisting of such rare varie- 


consisting 
ti Rosseau, Francois R: 
Karl Rosenfeld. Mime jules Dessert. 
poy i oS 








B. Brown- 
ing, Therese, Primevere, Martha Bullock, Mignon, etc. 


Send for price list. - 
RIVERVIEW GARDENS 
909 Winslow Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Gladacres Flower Farm* 


We are digging the greatest of the 
finest bulbs we ever saw. We had had abundant 





tinel, (of which we 


Rave some 100,00 all }, which ti 

in 

-_ sizes), which tie up 
a ee prices that 
will make your eyes stick right pte A card 


will bri copy - ff 
Write that card. Downow. 


H. E. CHRISWELL, Sasioh3 Hamburg?.0., N.Y. 


press. 


\ 











Grand Prize Gladioli 


The prudent buyer will place an early 
- order for such rare varieties as Rose 
Ash, Stanford, Marietta, Mrs. John S. 
Wood, Rosenel. Large corms or plant- 
ing size. Quantity to sell is limited. 
Perhaps you are interested in our other 
varieties. Will be glad to quote special 
price. 
METZNER FLORAL CO. 
Mountain View . - Calif. 























SUNSET GARDENS 


WILL OFFER 
Dahlias, Gladioli and Cannas 
of the better kinds, in this space, 
beginning January, 1923. 
No Catalogue. 


SUNSET GARDENS 
P. 0. Box No. 131, Pitman, N. J. 











Next Year 





Have More Garden 





By Having Less 





only can you have twice the 

amount of vegetables or flowers 

from the same space; or the 

same amount from half the space; but 

what you have will be far superior, in 

every way if your garden is Skinner 
System watered. 


Just whyTand exactly how it accom- 
plishes these seemingly impossible 
things is fully told and freely illus- 
trated in our catalog called “Your 
Watering Problem—Its Solution.” 


Send for it. 


$9.75 buys a Portable Rain Maker— 
18 feet long. It will water 900 
square feet without moving. 


The Skinner Irrigation Co. 


205 Water St., TROY, OHIO 


















“SKINNER 
‘ T 





The best varieties of Peonies, Iris, Gladi- 
oli and Tulips in = large or smail quantities. 


Five acres best bu and ; well cultivated ; 
true ; Northern grown. 
STONE CREST GARDENS - Eau Claire, Wisconsin 

















: A. B. deGROAT 


BATH, N.Y. 


GROWER OF CHOICE GLADIOLI 


ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- 
RIETIES. Only retail ca‘rlogue this season. 








GEORGE J. JOERG 


Wholesale Grower of 


GLADIOQOLI 


90 Varieties. All sizes 
NEW HYDE PARK, L.L, N. Y. 


The American Botanist 

















JOLIET, ILL. 
nw 4 BP.- e 
te 
fis eng but not ee and 








us attractively peated $150 a 
year; 25 cents. 








r : 


The Lewis Peonies 
iginated by the late John M. Lewis. Headed 
by the beautiful dark red “Mrs. John M. Lewis” 
Strong bog ag Free Bloomers. 
ich in Coloring. 
Send for lier ch qusesiotas and prices. 


MRS. JOHN M. LEWIS, Copenhagen, N.Y. 











a 


IRIS 


per 100. 
$5.00 per 100} Mrs. H. . each, 40c. per 10, 
$5.00 ber 100 . Pallida Dalmatica, 10c. each, 70c. per 10, 


4 ACRES FINE YOUNG PLANTS. 


Have 87 varieties unsold, besides 40 new varieties 
am not offering this season. 


PAEONIES 


Thirty acres best commercial varieties. 
Write for catalogue. 


GILBERT H. WILD 
Sarcoxie - Missouri 





IRIS SPECIALIST 


Mrs. Frances E. Cleveland 


A very large collection of the 
best of the Bearded, Crested, 
Spuria, Siberian and Japanese 
Irises, including such rare varie- 
ties as Tectorum Alba, Perry’s 
Blue and many fine seedlings of 
my own. 


Sunnybrook Farm Iris Garden 
Eatontown, N. J. 
Catalogue free 
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Our Retail Catalogue 








Finest Movettion of Merit 


DAHLIAS AND GLADIOLI 


John Scheepers, Inc. 
522. Fifth Ave., N. ¥. C. 








GLADIOLI OF QUALITY 


PINK WONDER ° 
WHITE WONDER Send for Catalogue 





AVIATRIX 
Wholesale Price List 
med tom Now Ready 


B. and A. 
64 Bradfield Avenue 


NORLEY 
Roslindale, Mass. 








PEONIES 


Was tos pester tori sin, io 
1 eyes for or or truly 
—— o With cach $5.0 3 eee root of John 


iy 











Snost variation tec pares. ay tL 
Ww. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 
REMINGTON, INDIANA. 


Over a hundred of the world’s choicest and rarest 
varieties from 50c and up for you to pick 
from. you love Peonies send for Booklet, 
‘ Peonies.” 


ROSENFiIELD PEONY GARDENS, 
72nd & Bedford A 
OMAHA, - - N 











United Bulb Co. 
Gladiolus Specialists 











HUNTINGTON Offers— 


Lilium , the Greatest White Lily 


in the Wi 


Large bloomin,; size.$ 50 _.$5.00__.$40. 
i ce. AO... 4.00... 


Crimson Glow 


Bulblets per 1000 : $3.50. Bulbs per 100: No. 1, $14.00. 
2 0: No. 3, $10.00 No. &, $8.00. No. 5, $6.00. 


THE MERTON G. ELLIS Test Gardens 


325-A Customhouse Bidg., Portland, Oregon 


EARLY ALL IRISES can still be planted, 
and do not fail to plant the winter- 





Bolles Xmas DAHLIA Club 


Thirty years ago wives took blankets from 
husbands’ beds to protect pet Geraniums 


from frost. Nowadays they threaten Dahlia 
a husbands with divorce, al an 
ation of affection and desertion. not 
give him Dahlias for Xmas? Beautiful 
Xmas Card Certificate given to putin the 
Xmas — Pay when planting time 
923. Stretch your Christmas money. 

Postal ott Dahlia list and Xmas Club 





All Bolles cents 
Numbers 1, 5, cad 1 will os annaunend 
hlia catal 


copy 
8 oy Ly log for 1923 in preparation, 


ee ne ney save your crap of tibem. R 
member it’s returnable, and money back. Write today. 


Me gsc pw el Aluminum Tags 


Chariton Burgess Bolles 


R. F. D. 3, Box 84 Media, Pennsylvania 
































Derby Gardens Gladiol 


Kinds and ad in March and 
somipan “List cn aeolian Wickeole 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 








{ Highlands Gladiolus Gardens | 
Quality, Stock 


name, Coane oa. H. LOGAN 
166 Centre St. - Danvers, Mass. 











Hebron Hei 


Oo 
—— sil the Geet Comesantial oa as 
New and Rare Varieties. 


Grown SURANK FRENIER 
Hebronville- —- 














Mish-A-Mish Gardens 


Americas For Fall Delivery 
Be ectcniointel $15.00 per M. 
pO 12.00 mr 
“ 3 aU 8.75 “ “ 

“ 4 1 pa 5.50 4“ oe 
cis 5 aE SE te I 3.50 “e “ 

“e 6 1 a 2.50 oe “ 


Bts. $ .50 qt., $3.00 pk., $10.00 bu. 
L. L. MILARCH 


Copemish ~ - Mich. 


_ 








Garden Guide 
THE 


AMATEUR GARDENERS’ 
HANDBOOK 
Sales to date about 35,000 copies 


384 pages; over 275 teaching 
illustrations; beautiful cover in 
four colors. 

Price: Postpaid (Cloth) $1.65. 


THE FLOWER GROWER, Calcium, N. Y. 
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INSEE BULBS 


New Darwin Tulips, Hyacinths, Nar- 
—_ Crocus, Lilies, — 
” deacribed in Autumn ition of 


Our New Guide to Rose Cul- 
ture for 1923 


today. It’s free. 
Offers the ing varieties of 
— and plants for winter 


Estab- 
and Pie Oldest Re Rose Grow- 


ing Establishment in America. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 


Box 1166 


West Grove, Pennsylvania 


WANTED-—PLANTING STOCK 


I can use in considerable quantity, planting 
size of the ard varieties of Glatioli. 
and also moderate quantities of approved 
novelties of merit with qualities which are 
likely to make them serviceable for general 
use. 











Sand for 











I do not want the common sorts which are 
being discarded by the best growers, but only 
the very best varieties, either those which 

are regarded as standards or new varieties 
of | high quality. 


Ss. A. PINKSTONE 
Utica, N.Y. - Cor. York & Hickory Sts. 
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WALLACE’S IRISES 


Send for our brochure, “Irises and Iris Gar- 
dens,” which contains descri: ~~ all the 
famous Foster, Bliss, Hort eld Irises. 


R. WALLACE & sg Ltd. 
. Tunbridge Wells, England 











RALPH J. ROONEY 
OREGON GROWN GLADIOLI 
1472 Delaware Ave., Portland, Ore. 


Byron L. No. 2 $27.00, No. 3 $22.00, 
No. 4 $17.00, P No Ssi2.50 Ne Let 


Roce Bete $8 Bach, i Por Do Barple ince ti 
Each, 315.0 w Per Golden Measure, $1.50 130 beck h, 


Send for complete price list printed later. 





CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 
Glen meee ‘tN ny Ser County, 
Peonies--Iris 


FOLKS:- 


Did all jake sdvantage of one or more of our 

special co pny October isgue ? Look 
it up, , Say, your name on our mailing a’ 
once, as we are offering some real bargains, both 














C. L. & R. L. PIERCE. Glad Specialists 
West Medway, Mass. 





The Briggs Floral Company 
Gladiolus Prices 


PER 100 
No. 1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No.6 


Marie Kunderd_ - ey $175. ae. - -$100 
AnthonyKunderd 50. 42.00_ 34. 20.. 15 
American 





ona 15_ 12: : Poe 
Golden Measure. 60. 50.00. 45. 35.00. 30.. 25 
25 bulbs at 100 rate. Cash with order. 
Shipping charges prepaid. 
Write for price list—other varieties. 
THE BRIGGS FLORAL COMPANY 
Monterey, California 





PULVERIZED 


Sheep Manure 


| Wonderful natural fertilizer for amateur or 


sterilized—no weeds fe 
~ Seri 
Insist on Wizard at your seed or 
house and will be sure to 
= gt 





Annual November Dollar Sale 


Long’s 


Time Limit. This Dollar Sale is for Novem- Quantity Limit. The object of this Dollar 
ber only. Your order must be rn es om not Sale is to secure new customers, as well as to 
later than Nov. But as some items are 


. some omens stocks. Thesesere, 3 snall limit 
ange fo Se Ge cut Raleve et Gate, you should emsquat of each order, as noted below. 
le read iv 


order soon—the sooner the better. 


LARGE BULBS SMALL BULBS BULBLETS 


25 Arizona ........ 1 
, 19 Crimson Glow. ..$1 12 Anna Eberius...$1 115 Anna Eberius.. .$1 
5 E. J. Shaylor....$1 33 Dexter (Prim) $1 250 Crimson Glow ..$1 
23 Evelyn Kirtland ¢ 11 E. J. Shaylor....$1 220 E. J. Shaylor... .$1 
@ WOOO 6 es ceases. 32 Evelyn Kirtland $1 1100 Evelyn Kirtland $1 
2 Gelden Measure Pn 14 WROER wcccessces 31 i re $1 
11 Le Marechal 3 Gelden Measure $1 22 Gelden Measure $1 
See 1 100 Halley .......... $1 2500 Halley ......... 1 
18 Linton (Prim) $1 25 Helen Franklin $1 500 Le Marechal 
2 Pink Wonder $1 21 Le Marechal ee $1 
33 Prince of Wales $1 h.. eWéaweed 406 Linton (Prim). .$1 
20 Reanoke (Prim) $1 30 Linton (Prim) . .$1 30 Pink Wonder $1 
18 Rosebud ....... 7 Lowlse ......... a 1100. Pendleton ...... $1 
17 1010 Rose ...... $1 4 Pink Wonder $1 1300 Prince of Wales $1 
ll Searlanec ....... 35 Reanoke ....... 1 340 Scarianc ....... 
2 White Wonder. .$1 32 1910 Rose ...... $1 ne, ee ee $1 
80 Prim. Hybrids 4 White Wonder. rs 30 White Wonder. .$1 
Mee -«. sete $1 30 Exhibit’n Mixed $1 500 Exhibition Mix’d $1 





. Whols J. = the J. De L Lez: ay, yx vocation 
ipany’s 


thie we avocation, or 
a ie growing yng One Glads, mostly the newer 

My gardens are just outside the city limits, 

at the footof the mawues on the main high- 
way to the Rocky Mountain Nati 
40 miles northwest of my place. 


ai] 


December, for after that my time is occupied get- 
ting out the seed cat e, and lining up every. 
for the annual 


Pigat. to move ——e quickly ; second, to 

ly acquainted with more people, who, if 
with my G will been 24 be good 
for seed customers ne: That’s 
one reason I limit each o-der. Td rather hove as 
orders at an average of {5 each than one for $500. 


The Dollar Sale Idea. So far as I know, 
I was the first Glad grower to use this on a large 
That i indicated 2 the grow- 


La 


Now Another New Plan. Instead of 
pricing bulbs in all six sizes, I make just two lots 
sizes in each of theme two 


Propagating a variety rapidly. 


Of Mutua! Benefit. Handling the bulbs 
in this way—just two lots of each variety—is more 
and efficient than to grade to all sizes. 

This saving I pass on to you. Furthermore, and 
important, it lessens the your T- 
disa isappointed by = ce a certain size being sold out, as 


Varieties vary and I may have to ve 
—- Ss it comes to t! ~~ —! 
between the two lots listed as Large and 


You Cant cco. Tomake a“ in 
rt, exam 7 en ane — Count 


aatearenete rirex qo 
see, 


7 ort to make oat bane I hope to win on 
pap at a ah ES 
$25.00 iientt For 15 Peve. R 

that a number of these $1 oul 
that a few keen buyers might arab the whole 
works, I feel that some sort of limit should be en- 
forced enough to give everyone a chance. 
So this seems fair to me, and will gov 
November Sale : ep to November 15th, 

.00 be accepted. 


a amount for retail, and for my own plant- 
ing. ail oe. rest go at these prices, a | in 
November. I have a pretty good supp! _ of all 
these varieties, and a whole lot of ~Be- +) 


Liberal Count-—Extra Bulbs. 2B. 
a Christm m 
ng ri as package TO! 


to me, though. 
and then some. 


Safe Arrival—Prepaid. I take all the 

risk, ~~ danger from freezing, and — 

is to arrive safely and in re ord 

Everythings yen prepaid in Ss. ( 
9% to amount of order.) 


corms of Sele. Cash with order, or 25% 
cash, balance C. O. D. No goods held until sprin 
at Dollar —_ prices. If you will name 
choice as to size or variety, in case item ordered 
sold out, it will save correspondence and disap- 
the time letters have been ex- 


For 


ice may be sold out. 





tment, for 

happened last year. Stocks sell out or clean up = the pe 

more evenly. Evena third < choice may be worth while. 
Get Lo 


catalogue given to garden talks. 


ng’s Seed Sa. Very interesting and helpful. One-third the 
othing “cut and dried.” 


Different from all others. 


If interested, just nod your head and a copy will be sent free in January. 


J. D. LONG, Grower 


- Boulder, Colorado 
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WE BELIEVE WE BRAVE Gs lncgast stork of these varieties. P, 
by the hundred. pm 4 te jes. Prices quoted here are 








IN GLADIOLI 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











FALL BARGAINS IN 


Dahlias and Gladioli 


now, will discount 





i 
} | 
‘ ' 
Do It Now. Order and Irises { No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 N 5 
4 S o. o. oO. 4 No. 5 No. 6 ’ 
intend to Write wants for 
Yates on bulbs and bulblets of Gladiolt jee. a 8.0 0 ast 
| ton, Niagara, Francis King, America Measure____-----__-- en nacedn Atanas a a 25.00 ' 
| Kirtland. See free retail catalog for many above stock is offered for Fall delivery. Better get busy. ' 
[= aaa = nn a MONTEREY BULB CO. . Monterey, Calif. ; 
Special Offer For November 
== 125 Acres = | _ Liyrite, 14 in. and up. $1 per 10; $7 per 10:30 «61 WSF. SHEARER 


to lin. and 


» %in. tol 


J. G. BURROWS, Onset, Mase. 








or 
N. A. HALLAUER, Ontario, N.Y. 


PERENNIALS 


send Frevaid. 2 Hiticom, 2 
Halishocks.2§ Hardy Piake | Pe fae Goce arith 
ay Et et Seed Proms, Barty Siew Perennials, 


JOHN GRUBB 
Churchville, Pa. - Box F. 17 

















PEONIES, IRISES and NARCISSUS 


Bulbs can be planted any time until the 
Ve can furnish any or 








Gladiolus Grower 
Be South Colkege Ss. Amgola, Ind. 


pULLETS- PLANTING STOCK 


in the United States where many 














Kundesd 

bulbs and bulbie varieties can be secured in smal! 
Priced to % 

a Frs ou a 5 Gees et 689 to 1500% 
Gat Sour ntuno on any aaiihen Tetnow: 


ARTHUR C. PERRIN 
1112 N. E. 18th Street, PORTLAND, OREGON 





GLADIOLUS BULBS 


will be out late this Fall. Piease be patient. It 
will =e yee Good Gilad News. Send me 
“x A. J. ANDERSON 

Rt. 1, Division Ave. 








THE GLEN ROAD- IRIS GARDENS 


New List includes limited stock of 
new varieties. 

















Pe -- oe Fane. DELIVERY 
: ancl, Dawn, Dawn (Groff's ). (Gros). Byron, Sanit, Fair 
Glory. White Glory. aoe Geman tay, iy Myra, Gold 
Tatts October Buh oe of The lost 

view or on 
EMMA E. PATTERSON, Burlington, Wis. 


MY NEW IRIS SEEDLINGS FOR 1922 


Phlox Rosalind ; the 
double Baby Breath; fis 2 best nom Ostental Bospies: 
and other valuable novelties. All described in a little 
Folder with colored plate of Iris. May I mail you one? 

FRANK KOEHLER 
Hybridizer and Grower of Rare, Hardy Perennials 
Rosedale 














Bound Volumes 


see FOR SALE 


Complete bound copies of The Modern 
Gladiolus Grower, Volumes I, II, II and 
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SPECIAL 


Le Marechal Foch, the great pink, 
and Flora, the coming cut flower 
yellow. 


Clean, irrigation grown bulblets of 
each, $3.00 per 1000, $13.50 per 5000, 
$25.00 per 10,000. postpaid. 


One large bulb gratis with each 
thousand bulblets ordered. This offer 
good this month only, but they won’t 
last the month out, so come early. 

RAYMOND aM. CBAMPE 
Walled Lake 
Send for ny ES =e HIGH MERIT Lis 
learn something. 


ot will learn something. 


i i i 





~—weorrreeeeeeeeeeeeeee 








250 or more at 1000 rate. No. 1 











CASH WITH ORDER “GLAD” SALE 


Angola $55.00 os: r ssi 0 noo $16 0 4 S00 $56 
Charlemagn: I : 0.00 «630.00 20.00) S000 2.00 
rls cm sh 3000 kD OD 
G Gate 60.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 20.00 1000 200 
5 Zan 3750 28.00 2250 15.00 10.00 5.00 1.00 
Ye Marechal Foch 00 47500 600 40.00 7.00 
Mrs’ F Pendleton BZ ne nt eT ne ar 
ea ee. 88 B28 is ie ie 4B 
, ~~ SEE : =, a, a we, 
Golden West, Herada. Pilcrada, ara Es iandepat Giory, Lilywhie Louise, M Fennell, 
yrtle, lagare, Toes. many other popular vi nm 
quantities at equally low pat gt = must go. 
J.E. BRIGGS, “The Gees yn nerd 1558 Hopkins St., Berkeley, Calif. 


Reference First Berkeely Branch, Mer. Trust Co., Berkeley. 


z 
° 
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HOODACRES 


DELPHINIUMS) 


Hoodacres Hybrids, $3.50 Doz. 
World’s best. All bloomed, selected and labeled : 
light, medium and dark. Half Dz. $2.00. Each 50c. 

CHAS, F. BARBER 
1562 Union Ave. - Portland, 








Oregon 


Peonies 


que Frower Grower 
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12 Plants, a” Soret. $3.00; 
7 for $2.10; 3 for $1.00 
Many colors ia tie, bulbs 


Tulips light blooming-size, 100 for 
$1.20; 200 or more at $1.00 per 100. 
NARCISSI-—5 bulbs each of 12 varieties, $2 
Prices include postage 
Oronogo Flower Gardens 
Carterville . - Mo. 








Extra Choice Collection of Gladioli 


I will send one bulb, which will flower, of each of 


the follo' : Gol Measure, Gold > 
Crimson Glow, Scarlano, Ev Kirtland, Lily- 
white, Le M och, Wonder (Kemp), a 


Dr. Norton, Myra and Magenta, for a. 50 
BT Tohe:y 


F. A. THOLE, Bulb Grower 
2754 45th Ave.,S.W., - Seattle, Wash. 


Ma 4 
The Orpington Irises 
Send for our book describing all 
the finest New European Introduc- 

tions. It is free on request. 
G. G. WHITELEGG & CO. Iris Specialists 
Orpington, Kent, England 

















The Mecca of Dahlia Lovers- 


THE INDIANA D. FARM 
Albany, In 
KUNZMAN’S DAHLIAS ARE  Pawous 
WHEREVER GROWN. 
1400 Different Varieties 
At Popular Prices. List Free. 





BARGAINS 


Will sell the balance of my surplus Bulbs 
and Bulblets for one-half — Gretchen 
Zang. Perfection, Niaga Prince of 
es, Panama, Pendieton. I Lilywhite and 
tae Write for prices. | 


HARRY J. CHASE, Johnstown, N. Y. 














W. J. ENGLE & SON 


R. R. NO. 8, DAYTON, OHIO 


PEONY and IRIS GROWERS 


Our roots are “Our hearts are great.” 
big and | for list. 











RHODODENDRONS 


A. 4 Rhododendrons, different sorts, 


Collection 
6 to 10 in., $1. 
Col 6 Broad-leaved Evergreens, Kal- 
mias, — etc. =a yt 10 in., 
Collection <> Flowering ; ates and Shrubs of 
r heen 6 to 12 in., $1. 
only y= November and 
- A, are postpaid to near 


zones. ‘press. 
HARDY EVERGREEN GARDENS. Route 1, Old Fort, N. C- 


DAHLIAS 


For Spring Delivery 


“The Dahlia King” 


1-10. Central St, B Bridgewater, 


Mass. 


Glad-Iris Gardens 


Quality bulbs and plants, the kind that 
grow and bloom. Send for fall price list 
on Choice Gladioli. We give 15% off on 
— received before the 25th of Novem- 

“a 
BELTSVILLE . 














GLADIOLI 


Wholesale and Retail 
85 Varieties. All Sizes. Write your 
wants for special prices on fall delivery. 
P. A. LAESER - - Sun Prairie, Wis. 


A 





MARYLAND | 


Special Sixty Varieties 

Listed by each, half doz. and dozen lots. Twenty 
‘varieties listed by 1000. 25 of Kunderd’s listed. Try 
one or a half doz. to test on your own ground before 
buying a lot of something you do not like. 


List Sent Free. 
Le Gron Floral Co., 125 Amherst Drive, Toledo, 0. 





TREASURE IRIS AND PEONY GARDENS 


Plant Peonies now. Some bargains in quan- 
tity. A few varieties df Iris in quantity. We 
are making up our 1923 mailing list. A postal 
will insure your name on it. 


A. C. and M. K. ARNY, St. Paul, Minn. 


5 2 


“You Ain’t Seen Nuthi’n Yet” 
But wait until you see 
L-O-U-I-S-E 
The Aristocratic Lavender Glad. 

Each, 35c. ; rer ay 100, $25.00 


GOLDEN MEA URE 
Ard OVER 50 other good varieties described 
in our new Fall List which is now ready for 
all who ASK FOR IT. 
Let’s Get Acquainted. 
A flower bed collection of TWENTY bulbs, 
all different, for $1.00 
WHILE THEY LAST 
WILLIS R. SKELLY - Stroh, Ind. 
Grower of Choice Gladioli 








LE MARECHAL FOCH 


No. a Rice dl "es Per hundred 
Mittinnde b00 
a ... 42.50 betel 
ct, oe SAS. 32: 
ales rr) “ 
Bulblets_.__- 2. 


100 a * = i rate. 
JOHN N. ROBERTS, 4432 Edmund Bivd., Minneapolis, Minn. 


! FRYER’S NEW IRIS AND PHLOX | 


Also Delphinium, Hemerocallis, 
Peonies and other hardy plants. 
Write for illustrated catalog. 
WILLIS E. FRYER 
Mantorville - Minnesota 














Gladioli You Will Want To Grow 


MARIE KUNDERD 
ANTHONY B. KUNDERD 
PURPLE GLORY 
TWILIGHT 
MARSHAL FOCH 
WHITE GLORY 
PRIMUNELLA 
ALICE TIPLADY 
DOROTHY WHEELER 
CRIMSON GLOW 
LE MARECHAL FOCH 


Write For Prices 
HOMER F. CHASE, Wilton, N. H. 











GLADIOQOLI 


We do not have all the varieties there are, 
but have some of the best of the new—as 
well as the best old standard varieties that 


grow. 

Our stock is good—our prices right. 

Our wholesale price list is now in the 
press. 

If your name is not on our mailing list, 
better send it at once. 

We may save you some money. 


E. A. FARMER 
Of The Farmer Nursery 
LINDEN HILLS STATION, Rente2 - © MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








GARDENERS’ OPPORTUNITY 








See announcement on page 
IV of the best garden tool 
obtainable, in connection 
with a subscription to THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 








P. HOPMAN & SONS 


Gladiolus Specialists 
Hillegom, Holland 

We herewith beg to draw your atten- 
tion on the following New Varieties of Gladi- 
oli, for the first time offered: 
L’Oiseau Blue, 

Baron Hulot. 

Vesta Tilley, ist class Cert. August, 1922. 
Orange Queen, Ist class Cert. 1922. 


Beautiful illustrated catalogue free on demand. 





(Blue Bird) an improved 























ten- 
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oved 
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“TALL BEARDED IRIS” 
Walter Stager 


262 Pages 6x9 liberally illustrated. 





Price $2.00, postpaid 


This new book should be in the 
hands of every Iris lover. It is the most 
comprehensive, authoritative and prac- 
tical work ever produced on the Iris. 


Walter Stager speaks from a lifetime 
of experience with the Iris, and it is no 
short lifetime, as he is a man of mature 
years, and mature judgment, and with 
mature experience. His aim in presenting 
this book to the public is to give “the last 
word” about Irises. That he has done so, is 
clearly evident by what R. S. Sturtevant 
says in our Book Review department on 
page 328. 


Although a book which would com- 

monly sell at from $3.00 to $4.00, it has 

_been the author’s wish that it be sold prac- 

tically at publisher’s cost, so as to place it 

within reach of everyone who is interested, 

either in a large or small way. At $2.00 
the book is a real bargain. 





Christmas suggestion: What 
better present can you make to your Iris lov- 
ing friends than a copy of Stager’s book? It 
is beautifully bound in dark blue art linen 
with gilt lettering; is printed on high quality 
enameled paper; and will be an ornament to 
any table or bookshelf. 











For sale only by 


Madison Cooper 


Publisher of 


The Flower Grower 
Calcium, N. Y. 





Introduction 


This year we introduce to the trade three of 
the best varieties of Gladioli ever produced, and 
offer same at very reasonable prices. 


EXCELSIOR---JEWELL--CHAUTAUQUA RED 
Each 50c. Per doz. $5.00 Per 100 $30.00 


This is what Chas. E. F. Gersdorff wrote in his “Garden 
Notes on Gladioli” in the October number of THE FLOWER 
GROWER: 

**Chautauqua Red. Brilliant flame scarlet, fine for 
cutting, brilliant in the garden, spike strong and slender, ex- 
cellent substance, blooming 8-12 days. XXXX.” 


And Mrs. Howard, of the Lake View Rose Gardens, 
one of the largest concerns in the U. S., says: 

“Don’t give me any red but Chautauqua Red. It is a 
regular bonfire; never had so much attraction in my window.” 
This is what Raymond Champe wrote of Jewell : 

“This heads the list by every right. It is the last word 
in a Gladiolus cut flower. Tall. erect, early flowering. Won- 
derful color of clear salmon-pink, with golden throat, with- 
out other marking of any kind. Has Primulinus blood, mak- 
ing it extremely prolific. Good sized flowers on tall, willowy 
stalks, but instead of the upper petals hooding over like 
most Primulinus hybrids, they curl upwards, revealing the 
full beauty of the flower. This was universally picked as 
the most beautiful flower in my garden this summer. | 
will stake my reputation on this variety as a sure investment.” 





"Prices on planting sizes of the above varieties on request. 


Chautauqua Ficwerfields Co. 
Bemus Point, N. Y. 

















Petoskey Grown Gladioli- 
THE BEST EVER 


Le Marechal Foch: Per 100, No 1, 
$10.00. No. 2, $8.00. No. 3, $6.00. No. 4, 
$4.50. No. 5, $3.50. No. 6, $2.50. Bulb- 
lets, $3.00 per 1000. The Big Money 
Maker. 


Maiden Blush, 1910 Rose, Alice Tip- 
lady and Evelyn Kirtland: Four more 
big money makers. Better get in on 


these. Per 100, No. 1, $8.00. No. 2, 
$6.50 ; for any of them. 


For large lots of any of the above, 
write for special quotation for fall delivery. 


C. M. GROSSMAN, 
Evergreen Farm, 
Petoskey, Mich. 
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Gladiolus Imperator 
A GRAND NOVELTY which every Grower and Amateur should procure. Flowers of Immense’Size 
and most beautiful shape, of a rich creamy white on extraordinary strong and tall stems. Sev- 


eral of our patrons who ordered a few last season write us that they consider it the best white 
in existence. 








EXTRA MOTHERBULBS 
Per doz. $10 Per hundred $80 











Our price list contains amongst others the following valuable varieties: 


RED BLUE 

Brilliant Badenia 

Clemenceau La Nuit 

Red Canna Muriel 

Rubini, very_early Rev. Ewbank 

Vesuvius Rembrandt (syn. l’Oiseau Bleu) 
ROSE YELLOW 

Early Sunrise Flora 

La Beaute 

in Golder. Measure 

WHITE per 

Imperator PRIMULINI 

Lene Graetz Citronella 

Mr. C. P. Alkemade Hermione 

Vesta Tilley Maiden’s Blush 

White City Orange Brilliant 

White Perfection Satyr 
VIOLET ——- 

Jacoba Van Beieren Orange Queen 








Complete Descriptive Price List Free on Request 


J. HEEMSKERK, 


care P. Van DEURSEN, 
SASSENHEIM-HOLLAND 


Purchasers should apply to the FEDERAL HORTICULTURAL BOARD, Washington, D.<. | 

















for necessary import license. 


CS 
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Elmwood Terrace Gladioli 


STOCKS MUST BE SOLD 
To Meet Storage Space 
Three Lists—W hoiesale—Retail and Special 
Tike letter Bete in Eenited quantities comme eutra choice varieties i plant: 


bulblets. There is also a discount on retail prices for cash 
fit order: fall delivery 


A few Specials from wholesale lit for November in second size 
Bertrex .......... $5.00 Halley -......-.-. $2.00 Schwaben -....-- $3. 
Hulot ............ 5.00 Herada -.-....--- 6.00 Techla (Prim) 5.00 
Candidum ....... 3.00 Ida Van._-....... 2.00 Wilbrink_.___... 

Crackerjack ____- 3.00 Mrs W.E. Fryer 3.00 Kunderd’s Mar. 

( a, eee 5.00 i => 25.00 
Golden King’. 260 Pink Pert too ee) 10.00 
G. Zang.......... 4.00 Pearl........... 400 Fine Mixture 2.50 





The above varieties in size 3 at 20% off price for size 2. 
Many other fine varieties at bargain prices. 
MRS. M. B. HAWKS - Bennington, Vt 


ques Fiower Grower XI 











Buy While the Buying is Good 


Some varieties on the list are limited. 














Other varieties and smaller sizes, bulblets. 


H Fl er Gard 
umphrey’s ow e one =" 




















Our catalogue of Dahlias 
and Gladiok mailed on 
request. 


Gladioli 


A new color in Gladioli 
is offered in 


Rose Ash 


(Ashes of Roses) 


A wonderfully vigorous 
grower with tall, stately 
spikes filled with pastel 
blooms that tone in with any 
background. Creates a sen- 
sation wherever shown. 

In order to be sure of receiving 
stock, place your order now. for 


spring delivery at the following 

prices : 

pa bulbs, $1 each or $8 a dozen 
nch 75c. each or $6 a 


%-inch bulbs, $5 a dozen or $8 for 2 dozen 
¥%-inch bulbs, $4 a dozen or $12.50 for 50. 


CARL SALBACH, Grower 
6048 Hillegass Avenue 
Oakland, California 














country. 


of August 26th, 1922: 


sale list is now ready. 


Sturgis - 








Our Sales 


are proving its increasing popularity among growers from all parts of the 
A real money maker as its future is now practically assured. 

Mr. A. C. Fernald, of South Portland, Maine, writes of this variety under date 

“Cut my first bloom today, measuring on a rule 6% 

inches. The largest Glad I ever saw. Growth, height, color of leaves and 

of flower and the form of flower is ideal.” 


Prices for this Year are as Follows: 





No.1 No.2 No.3 No. 4 
Louise, Per 100 - $25.00 - $20.00 - $18.00 - $15.00 
Le Mar. Foch “‘ “ 10.00 - 8.00 - - 450- 
Alice Tiplady ““ “ - 8.00- 7.00- 5.00 - 
1910 Rese “ “ - 2.50 - 
Golden Measure, ioe 10. 00 - 9.00 - 7.00 - 


Also have a good supply of Gold Drop, Miss Helen Franklin, Maiden’s Blush, Mrs. 
Geo. W. Moulton, Herada, Evelyn Kirtland and many others of merit. Our whole- 
Retail list ready soon. Let us know your wants. 


OUR STOCK IS RIGHT AND PRICES ALWAYS IN LINE. 


M. F. & C. C. WRIGHT 


of Louise 


No. 5 No. 6 Bulblets 

- $12.50 - $10.00 - M$ 8.00 
3.50- 250-“ 3.00 
400- 3.00- “ 5.00 
a.-. ian-,” 2.00 
6.00- 5.00-“ 50.00 


Fz 


c 


. Michigan 


\s 
'- J 
f 
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That which is sown 
is not always reaped 
This is frequently the case with 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Unless stock was grown true 
to name 


We have been painstakingly careful this year and know 
that our stock is as true to name as human beings can make 
it. 

Once or more a day our men searched every row of the 
whole 20 acres and destroyed every rogue. ; 

ASK THOSE WHO VISITED OUR FARM! 
Send for our wholesale catalogue today 
—ALSO=— 

A word to the wise is sufficient 


ORDER EARLY—IT PAYS 


P. VOS & SON 


Growers of 
True to Name Gladioli 
Grand Rapids = “ ° Michigan 


P.S. Look at page XIII of the October Flower Grower. 
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Gladiolus -- Diana | 


qualities a Gladiolus should have. It is large, 
stands up fine in any weather, early and prolific. | 





—- 


Price $4 per dozen; $30 per 100 for 1 inch to 17 
inch bulbs. 


Here Is What Some Growers Say About Diana: 

“If you are the originator of Diana, why do you 
keep still about it ? It is the finest red in my garden.” 
ARTHUR C. PERRIN, Portland, Ore. 

“TI growa good many reds, but Diana beats them 

all. I want at least 1000 planting size.’ 

A. L. STEPHEN, Waban, Mass. 

“ Diana is some Glad. It is a variety by itself. 


The nme spike and flowers combined with the keep- 
ing quality makes it the finest red.” 


W\s. P. BENTz, Philadelphia, Pa. 








I have a great number of letters all praising 
Diana. Now is the time to order asthe large bulbs 
are nearly gone. If interested in planting stock, 
write for prices. 


JOHN ZEESTRATEN 
East Bridgewater -_ - 


Mass. 
X@™ My price list will be ready soon and you will receive a 
copy on request. 


See 






































A Corner of Lilywhite 


Just Look At These Prices! 
NOW Is the Time 


Get Stock of These Peerless 
Varieties 





All Leaders in Their Respective 
Colors 


You know these kinds always seil 
short quickly as everybody wants them. 


Grow a supply from our pure, true, 
hand counted bulblets. 


Anna Eberius—Dieners lovely purple 


$14.00 per 1000 5000 for $65 
Flora—Best pure yellow. lst at Boston ’22 show 
$3.00 per 1000 5000 for $12 
Lilywhite—Lovely, early, pure white 
$2.00 per 1000 5000 for $8 
Alice Tiplady—Finest orange prim 
' $5.00 per 1000 5000 for $20 
Herada—Orchid mauve 
$3.00 per 1000 5000 for $12 
Le Marechal Foch—Enchantress pink 
$3.00 per 1000 5000 for $12 
Crimson Glow—Deep blood scarlet 
$3.00 per 1000 5000 for $12 


Send for our trade list of rare and fancy sorts 


H. E. MEADER 


Gladiolus Specialist 
Dover, N. H. 


Calcium, N. Y. 
November, 1922 
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Calcium, N. Y. 
November, 1922 








Absolutely the Last Call 


for Spring Flowers 


You can still plant shrubs that 
will produce flowers next spring 
—Lilacs, Deutzias, Mock Orange, 
and a number of others—but you 
can’t delay! The time is short, 
but the advantage is real; you 
gain practically a year over those 
planted next spring. 


Better Plants--------- By Farr 


An absolutely new catalogue for 
free distribution. Fully describes 
the multitude of perennials and 
flowering shrubs which have made 
Farr’s Nursery so widely and fa- 
vorably known. Our customers 
will receive copies as soon as the 
books are printed; other garden 
enthusiasts are requested to send 
us their names and addresses. 


Bertrand H. Farr 
Wyomissing Nurseries Company 
121 Garfield Avenue 


Wyomissing, 7 - - Penna. 
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Opportunity of a Life Time 


Absentee owner wants a partner to take full charge of 10,000 
feet of greenhouses and outdoor Gladiolus and Dahlia grow- 
ing- No cash required. Greenhouses only five years old on 
farm one hour from a big city. Have been growing stock of 
very best XXXX varieties of Glads for three years. Ready 
to issue catalogue and sell in 1923. 
Married man preferred. House in A-1 condition—hot water 
heat, running water. Large barn, garage, truck, tools, etc. 
No indebtedness. Applicant must have knowledge of both 
greenhouse and outdoor flower growing. 
Write details in first letter and don’t over-estimate your 
ability. Owner will work in complete harmony with the 
right man. Address 

“OWNER,” 


Care Flower Grower, Calcium, N. Y 











Gladvista Gardens Gladioli 


We have a fine lot of young bulbs, 1 in. to 14 in. 
A special size at a special price. 
Booked, prepaid, on cash orders of $5.00 or over. 





EP 8 Sa $2.00 25 1910Rose____...._._- $ 150 
25 Herada -.... S! oe | & 0|”lCU Seeee 1.25 
25 W. Giant _.. -1% @ Mrs Norton 2.00 
25 C. Glow-__.__-- 1.25 25 Orange Glory............. 4.50 
2 PL eeeester .............. 450 @ ien Measure..__-.___. 12.00 
25 Alice Tiplady-_........... 2.00 25 Dorothy Wheeler. 2.00 
23 Myre ...-...-..- -28 3 ma___. 3.50 
2 Majestic __. .. 2.00 ys) Glory home sae 
25 Mr. Mark -125 23 Roem. Van. K..... 1.0 











Trade list of new varieties now ready to mail, listing all the above va- 
rieties, in small bulbs and bulblets. Also Richard Diener, Wm. Kent, 
Anna Eberius, Gold. Fern Kyle, Louise, “ Wonders,” and 50 other Se 
lected varieties. Send for your copy. 


F. C. HORNBERGER - - Hamburg, N. Y. 
































_“ The picture tells the story of my success with 
Smitk’s Iris from a late November planting. Taken 
about ne ‘ct Rrra = Broa os in bloom. I 
a ai ooming, an ly appreciated 
all proving true to name (there were 30). How do 
you do it? 

“One old reliable (?) dealer sent me six Iris, four 
of which were mislabeled and I almost ‘saw red’ 
when Edouard Michel (at $1.25) bloomed white, our 
common white Fiorentina. Again I thank you and 
inclose Peony order.” 


The above is from a customer in Canton, Ill., Aug. 30-22 





Here is another from Chicago, August 21-22: : 

“ Delighted with the Irises; did not need a magnifying 
glass ‘to see those rhizomes! Guess you learned to count 
at a College of Liberal Arts! Peony order to follow.” 


If in Need of Iris or Peonies, Why Not Try My Stock? 


* See my advertisements in recent numbers of this Magazine. 


It is My Business and My Pleasure to Serve You 


May I send you my price list? PLEASE write your name and ad- 
dress legibly. _ I receive some that neither I nor the Postal clerks can 


GEO. N. SMITH 
H Wellesley Hills, - Massachusetts 











GLADIOLUS-1910 ROSE 


Needs no introduction 


One of the best Florists’ cut flower 
varieties on the market ; 
always in demand 





If you are a commercial Grower you cannot 
afford to pass up this profitable variety. We are of- 
fering 250,000 planting sizes Nos. 4, 5 and 6 in round 
lots only. 


A word to the wise about ordering early. 
Prices on Application 


Also have a good stock of Ar na Eberius, Eve- 
lyn Kirtland, Mr. Mark, Le Marec.al Foch, Alice 
Tiplady and the leading commercial :arieties. 


Will be pleased to quote on your re, uirements. 





The Pfeiffer Nursery 


WINONA MINNESOTA 








roe 














Carmen Sylva 


Fast becoming a leader in the white class of Gladioli. 
Tall, slender, wiry stem, always straight. Excellent for cut- 
ting. Stands heat and drouth better than most varieties. 


Also Gold, Jenny Lind, 


and many other winners, inciuding some new beauties 
offered now for the first time. 


Send for our new illustrated catalog now ready. Also a 
wholesale list for growers. 

Decorah Gladiolus Gardens 
Box 257 - Decorah, Iowa 
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Brunt’s Perennials 


are what you need to put color and cheer into your gar- 
den. They include everything worth while in gardening, 
and the only place to get them is from 


Orchadotte Nurseries 














WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA. | 








CALIFORNIA PRIVET HEDGE PLANTS 


Make a beautiful upright hedge for lawns and landscape. My 
stock is Al and now is the time to buy while prices are low. 
6 to 12 inch high stocky plants $4.00 per 100 
12 to 18 6.00 “ 100 
50 at 100 rates. All prices F. O. B. Geneva. 
Special prices on larger quantities. 

Orders booked now for Fall and Spring delivery. 

E. M. DUSINBERRE, Nurseryman 
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Wonder -- 


Glads 


Pink Wonder—White Wonder—Albania—Early Snowflake, Etc. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 
Two Fine Novelties for Season of 1923 


Princely >>; This magnificent variety is of noble lineage, being angorid of the agente, old variety “PRINCEPS.” The color is a very light 


ink, almost white; very large wide open flow 


variety possesses 


well placed on a t on gracetul 
and gracefulness to an unusual degree, and is well worthy the name “ PRINCELY.” 


spike; four and five open ata time. This 
Prieight 4% feet. 


pa uty 
Awarded first prize at the Bronx Park, N. Y., Show, August, 1922, for the best variety not in commerce prior to 1922. 
Betty Darnell ‘ (Primulinus Hybrid). The color of this splendid variety is light canary yellow. sheding to golden yellow in the throat ; 


flowers are wide open, 


and one of the best of this class. You will want to learn more of these two grand varieties. My 1923 


3% to 4 inches across, well placed on a tall graceful spike splendid variety in every 


respect, 
catalogue giving full atespnation of these, and 


many other fine varieties ready 15th of this month; its free for the asking, Send for ittoday. Preliminary Dahlia list ready now, it’s free. 


J. A. KEMP, (Gladiolus Specialist, Breeder and Grower), LITTLE SILVER, N. J. 











GLADIOLI! 








Our crop of Gladiolus bulbs is excep- 
tionally fine this year and have a nice stock 
of choice varieties that are most suitable 
for cut flowers, such as 

ALICE TIPLADY 
ANNA EBERIUS 
AUTUMN QUEEN 
CHICAGO WHITE 
D. McKIBBIN 
GOV. HANLY 
and other standard and favorite sorts. 


Send for retail catalogue ready in December. 


HALLEY 
HERADA 
LOUISE 
MYRTLE 
1910 ROSE 








A. P. BONVALLET & CO., 


CiaMelas Specialists, 
WICHERT - ILLINOIS 





Cleveland Road, ~ 





COLEMAN 
4 Originations Won 
: PY ee 
cusvevanc ROAD = = 4 an t. omas, 
2 ee oe 1921. Mr. Gersdorff, 
the eminent authority, rates XXXX, Sheila, Sweet 
Lavender, and Giant Nymph. 
PRICES FALL DELIVERY 
Sweet Lavender Planting Stock $25 per 100 
Sheila yes 
Giant Nymph - 4 wat) 


25 at hundred rate; order early to avoid disappointment. 


JOE COLEMAN, 
Ravenna, Ohio 

















ANNA EBERIUS 


Diener’s Anna Eberius has created a sensation with 
both growers and amateurs wherever shown. 

Dark velvety purple, throat deeper shade, large 
flowers on strong spike. 

We are able to offer a limited amount of planting 
stock and bulblets at the following prices. Cash 
with order. 

No. 5, per 100, $8.00. No. 6G, per 100, $5.00 
_10 per cent off in thousand lots 
Bulblets, per 1000, $15.00 


G. D. Black & Son, 


Retail 
Independence, Iowa 
































